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FIGHTING  WORDS 

IT  execs,  Novell  slam  Microsoft  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer’s  Linux  liability  claims,  page  6 
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DEPLOYMENT  HEADACHES 


Robert  L.  Mitchell  says  Office  2007  has  something  ic 


common  with  his  clogged  vacuum  cleaner  PAGE  sra 
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Walls 

Could 


EUTURE 

SWATCH 


For  years,  pundits  have  predicted  the  arrival  of  “smart  spaces’’ 


-  like  Bill  Gates’  house  -  where  sensors  respond  to 


human  behavior.  The  technology  exists,  but  Gary  Anthes 


reports  that  there  are  cost  and  reliability  concerns. 


N.Y.  Counties  Tap  Bl  Tools  to  Expose  Medicaid  Fraud 


Aim  is  to  cut  costs 
as  state’s  bill  rises 
to  $44B  this  year 

BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

In  the  second  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  officials  from  Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  compelled  100 
Medicaid  recipients  to  obtain 
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documentation  from  their 
physicians  to  justify  frequent 
narcotics  prescriptions. 

The  county,  which  includes 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  will  pay 
about  $90  million  in  Medicaid 
costs  this  year.  Officials  used 
business  intelligence  and  ana¬ 
lytics  tools  to  identify  cases 
where  the  prescription  totals 


indicated  that  patients  might 
be  attempting  to  commit  fraud, 
said  Steve  Morgan,  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  executive  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner  of  social  services. 

The  county  began  using 
the  tools  in  September  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  stem  Medicaid 
fraud,  Morgan  said. 

Likewise,  officials  in  Nassau 
County  on  New  York’s  Long 
Island  have  launched  two 
multimillion-dollar  investiga¬ 
tions  based  on  data  compiled 
using  BI  tools,  in  an  effort  to 
identify  potential  Medicaid 
fraud  by  county  residents. 

Because  the  investigations 
are  ongoing,  Nassau  County 

BI  Tools,  page  14 
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DOD  Report  to 
Detail  Dangers  of 
Foreign  Software 

Task  force  says  U.S.  adversaries  may 
sabotage  code  developed  overseas 


BY  GARY  ANTHES 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 
task  force  early  next  year 
plans  to  warn  the  Pentagon  of 
a  growing  threat  to  national 
security  from  adversaries  who 
could  insert  malicious 
code  in  software  de¬ 
veloped  overseas. 

The  Defense  Science 
Board,  a  military/civil¬ 
ian  think  tank  within 
the  DOD,  will  issue 
a  report  that  calls  for 
a  variety  of  prevention  and 
detection  measures  but  stops 
short  of  recommending  that 
all  software  procured  by  the 
military  be  written  in  the  U.S., 
said  the  head  of  the  task  force 
that  has  been  studying  the  so- 
called  foreign  influence  issue. 

The  possibility  that  pro¬ 
grammers  might  hide  Trojan 
horses,  trapdoors  and  other 
malware  inside  the  code  they 


write  is  hardly  a  new  concern. 
But  the  DSB  will  say  in  its 
report  that  three  forces  —  the 
greater  complexity  of  systems, 
their  increased  connectivity 
and  the  globalization  of  the 
software  industry 
—  have  combined  to 
make  the  malware 
threat  increasingly 
acute  for  the  DOD. 

“This  is  a  very  big 
deal,”  said  Paul  Strass- 
mann,  a  professor  at 
George  Mason  University  in 
Fairfax,  Va.,  and  a  former  CIO 
at  the  Pentagon.  “The  funda¬ 
mental  issue  is  that  one  day, 
under  conditions  where  we 
will  badly  need  communica¬ 
tions,  we  will  have  a  denial  of 
service  and  have  billion-dollar 
weapons  unable  to  function.” 

Robert  Lucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  DSB  task  force,  said  this 
DOD  Report,  page  41 


The  DOD  needs 
to  simplify  its 
approach  to  IT, 
says  former  CIO 
Paul  Strassmann. 

Page  41 


E-GOVERNMENT  REPORT  CARD 


Good  Government, 
On  the  Web 


We  try  to 
stay  on  the 
cutting  edge,  to 
make  sure  we’re 


The  National  Policy  Research  Council  \  doing  it  first  and 


has  evaluated  and  graded  11,227 
official  state  and  local  government 
Web  sites.  Mitch  Betts  reports  on 
what  the  top-ranked  sites  offer  to 
users,  and  on  e-government’s  loss  of 
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:  doing  it  better.  1 
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JIM  HOGAN, 


OFFICER,  MICHIGAN 


momentum  in  recent  years.  PAGE  10 
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.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 

_DAY  25:  They’re  in  the  cafeteria!!  AAAGGGHHHU  These 
useless  things  can’t  work  with  each  other.  They  aren’t 
scalable.  They  aren’t  responsive.  And  you  can’t  adjust 
new  capacity  on  the  fly.  The  horror. 

_So  many  of  them,  I  have  to  eat  standing  up.  My  arches 
are  killing  me.  And  I  got  avocado  on  my  shirt. 

_DAY  26:  The  answer:  IBM  BladeCenter®  with  Dual -Core 
Intel®  Xeon®  Processors  to  boost  performance  and  balance 
workloads.  Its  self-automating  features  make  it  easy 
to  manage,  and  it  has  more  blades  per  chassis  for  a 
smaller  footprint.  The  BladeCenter  even  opened  up  its 
specs,  so  the  things  we  buy  today  can  work  with  the 
things  we  buy  tomorrow. 

_I  can  eat  my  turkey-avocado  sandwiches  in  peace  again. 
Mmmmm. . . 
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Avoiding  Data  Migration  Delays 

in  the  Technology  section:  An  IT  veteran  offers  six 
suggestions  for  approaching  data  migration  so  it 
won’t  cause  embarrassing  delays  in  your  project. 
Hint:  Avoid  data  synchronization.  Page  24 
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Work/Life  Balance:  What’s  It  Worth? 

in  the  Management  section:  Flexible  companies  that  help 
their  employees  have  lives  outside  the  office  get  ROI  in 
the  form  of  a  better,  more  committed  workforce,  say  IT 
execs  like  Mary  Finlay  of  Partners  Healthcare.  Page  30 
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6  Microsoft  CEO  Steve  Ballmer’s 
assertion  that  Linux  “uses  our 
intellectual  property”  was  sharply 
criticized  by  some  Linux  users 
and  by  Novell,  Microsoft’s  new 
business  partner. 

6  E-voting  glitches  in  Sarasota 
County  affected  the  outcome  of 
Florida’s  13th  district  congressio¬ 
nal  race,  losing  candidate  Chris¬ 
tine  Jennings  alleges  in  a  lawsuit. 

411  Michigan  gets  the  top  grade 
III  among  the  50  U.S.  states  in  a 
study  that  rated  more  than  11,000 
state  and  local  government  Web 
sites  on  criteria  such  as  usability. 

40  Many  companies  aren’t  ready  to 
S&meet  federal  guidelines  for  the 
submission  of  electronic  docu¬ 
ments  in  civil  lawsuits,  according 
to  a  Cornputerworld  survey. 

M  Federal  guidelines  for  stronger 
authentication  of  online  users 
won’t  be  enough  to  truly  secure 
Web  banking  systems,  say  IT  ex¬ 
ecs  at  banks  and  credit  unions. 

fQ&A:  Bank  of  America  IT  man¬ 
ager  Craig  Hinkley  discusses 
the  bank’s  effort  to  install  about 
180,000  VoIP  phones  in  its  U.S. 
operations  by  early  2009. 

Global  Dispatches:  India-based 
III  Satyam  Computer  Services 
plans  to  increase  its  workforce  in 
China,  partly  to  help  ensure  that  it 
has  enough  employees  to  support 
its  offshore  services. 


:  Borland  exec  Rick  Jack- 
son  explains  why  the  software 
vendor  decided  to  turn  its  tools 
business  into  a  new  subsidiary  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  the  unit. 


TECHNOLOGY 

Future  Watch:  If  These  Walls 
Could  Talk.  For  years,  techno¬ 
pundits  have  predicted  the  arrival 
of  “smart  spaces”  —  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  sensors  respond 
to  human  needs.  The  technologies 
exist,  but  there  are  barriers  to 
adoption  such  as  cost,  question¬ 
able  interoperability  and  reliabili¬ 
ty,  and  social  and  cultural  hurdles. 

Security  Manager’s  Journal: 
Putting  the  Brakes  on  Net  Inte¬ 
gration.  After  looking  at  the  sorry 
state  of  an  acquisition  target’s  net¬ 
work,  Mathias  Thurman  figures 
that  he’ll  almost  have  to  start  from 
scratch  to  provide  the  necessary 
security. 

MANAGEMENT 


OPINIONS 

Mark  Hall  worries  that  our 
schools  are  creating  tech- 
savvy  kids  who  lack  the  basics  of 
critical  thinking. 

Thornton  A. 

May  thinks 
chief  privacy 
officers  can  make 
a  big  difference 
for  companies 
that  market  to 
consumers,  but 
their  doings  and  whereabouts  are 
a  bit  mysterious. 

Robert  L.  Mitchell  predicts 
that  the  new  user  interface 
and  file  format  that  come  with 
Microsoft’s  Office  2007  will  cause 
some  transition  problems. 


OQ  IT  Mentor:  A  Small-Project 
UU  Playbook.  Football  coaches 
use  playbooks  to  coordinate  the 
actions  of  team  members  spread 
over  a  large  area.  A  project  play- 
book  can  serve  the  same  purpose 
—  especially  when  your  team  is 
geographically  dispersed,  says 
Tom  L.  Barnett. 


QP  Paul  Ingevald- 

ufj  son  learned 
a  lesson  when  he 
taught  an  MBA 
class  recently: 

IT’s  image  among 
young  business 
people  hasn’t 
changed  —  it’s  as  bad  as  ever. 


«  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank  Hayes 

says  IT  should  be  grateful 
for  whistleblowers  like  the  one 
who  brought  disruption  to  Kaiser 
Permanente  by  exposing  how  the 
CEO  and  CIO  forced  the  company 
to  adopt  a  questionable  electronic 
health  records  system. 


M  Managers’  Forum.  How  can 

you  tell  if  you  have  a  morale 
problem  among  your  IT  employ¬ 
ees?  If  you  have  to  ask,  you  prob¬ 
ably  do,  says  Paul  Glen.  But  there 
are  other  warning  signs.  He  also 
offers  some  suggestions  for  get¬ 
ting  senior  management  commit¬ 
ment  for  an  IT  initiative. 
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Measure  Your  Backup  Health 

STORAGE:  Partial  backup  completion,  consec¬ 
utive  backup  failures,  media  utilization  and 
tape  drive  performance  are  all  metrics  to 
consider  when  checking  the  health  of  back¬ 
ups,  says  columnist  Jim  Damoulakis. 

O  www.computerworld.com/storage 

Privacy  on  a  Global  Scale 

MANAGEMENT:  Jay  Cline  sees 
a  way  to  clear  out  the  clutter 
and  settle  on  seven  privacy 
principles  acceptable  to  most 
nations  in  the  Western  world, 
o  www.computerworld.com/ 
itmanagement 

Avoid  Virtualization  Dangers 

HARDWARE:  Consolidating  your  servers?  Two 
Avanade  consultants  offer  advice  on  reduc¬ 
ing  the  risks  of  putting  too  many  applica¬ 
tions  in  too  few  hardware  baskets. 

©  www.computerworld.com/hardware 

Nine  Steps  to  a  Secure,  Stable 
Windows  Environment 

WEBCAST:  Protecting  Windows  systems 
requires  a  multifaceted  strategy  that  in¬ 
corporates  sophisticated  technologies,  IT 
management  savvy  and  user  education.  This 
webcast  describes  a  nine-point  plan  to  help 
you  secure  and  stabilize  Windows  environ¬ 
ments  while  getting  users  up  to  speed  on 
sensible  password  and  security  practices. 

O  www.computerworld.com/webcasts 

Why  Megapixels  Don’t  Matter 

MOBILE/WIRELESS:  Most  people  believe  that 
when  it  comes  to  digital  cameras,  the  more 
megapixels  the  better.  That’s  not  always  true. 

Owww.computerworld.com/mobilewireless 

ONUNE  DEPARTMENTS 

Breaking  News _ computerworld.com/news 

Newsletter  Subscriptions  computerworld.com/newsletters 
Knowledge  Centers _ computerworld.com/topics 

The  Online  Store  computerworld.com/store 


Leaders  Wanted/CIO  Challenge  Series 


Challenge  #2: 

Turn  a  thousand  versions  of  your  numbers  into  one. 


Solution: 

Hyperion — your  management  system  for  the  global  enterprise. 

It’s  hard  to  see  the  insight  in  the  numbers  when  they  come  from  a  thousand 
different  spreadsheets  and  dozens  of  business  intelligence  tools.  That's  why 
the  world’s  leading  CIOs  and  CFOs  turn  to  Hyperion.  With  Hyperion'System  ’9, 
you  can  dramatically  simplify  the  management  of  master  data  and  insure 
data  quality  across  all  enterprise  systems — analytical  and  financial 
applications,  transactional  systems,  data  warehouses,  and  more.  So  you  can 
deliver  numbers  that  inspire  confidence.  And  insights  that  inspire  action. 


FREE  ARTICLE  FROM  HARVARD  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
How  do  other  IT  leaders  deliver  financial  clarity  and 
business  intelligence?  Discover  new  insights  and  best 
practices  from  the  Harvard  Business  Review  and  Hyperion. 
Co  to  www.hyperion.com/go/numbers 


#  Hyperion" 

The  future  in  sight 


©  2006  Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. "Hyperion”  the  Hyperion  logo,  and  Hyperion's  product  names  are  trademarks  of  Hyperion.  References  to  other  companies  and  their  products 
use  trademarks  owned  by  the  respective  companies  and  are  for  reference  purpose  only. 
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IBM,  Cray  Snag 
DARPA  Contracts 

IBM  and  Cray  Inc.  have  won  U.S. 
government  contracts  to  design 
next-generation  supercomputers. 
The  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  awarded  a 
$250  million  contract  to  Cray 
and  a  $244  million  one  to  IBM. 
Each  company  is  expected  to 
have  a  prototype  ready  by  2010. 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.,  which 
had  won  earlier  rounds  of  bid¬ 
ding,  lost  out  on  the  latest  round. 

U.S,  Gives  Nod  to 
Alcatel-Lucent  Deal 

The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Investment  in  the  U.S.,  an 
interagency  panel  led  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  planned 
merger  of  Alcatel  SA  and  Lucent 
Technologies  Inc.  President 
George  W.  Bush  accepted  the 
committee’s  recommendation 
that  he  not  suspend  or  prohibit 
the  planned  merger  on  security 
grounds.  The  companies  an¬ 
nounced  their  merger  deal  in 
April  and  plan  to  create  a  giant 
communications  equipment 
maker  based  in  Paris. 


Akamai  Buys  Online 
Service  Provider 

Akamai  Technologies  Inc.  has 
agreed  to  buy  Nine  Systems 
Corp.,  a  multimedia  manage¬ 
ment  service  provider,  for  about 
$160  million  in  cash  and  stock. 
Akamai  said  it  will  retain  Nine 
Systems’  facilities  in  Denver  and 
San  Diego  and  keep  most  of  its 
57  employees.  Akamai  said  the 
acquisition  will  help  it  expand  its 
tool  set  for  online  content. 


Avaya  Purchases 
Traverse  for  $15M 

Avaya  Inc.  last  week  acquired 
Traverse  Networks,  a  privately 
held  company,  for  $15  million. 
Traverse  makes  server  and  client 
software  designed  to  let  enter¬ 
prise  workers  easily  retrieve  and 
manage  voice  mail  on  a  broad 
range  of  mobile  devices.  The 
technology  will  be  added  to  the 
new  Avaya  Unified  Communica¬ 
tions  Edition  software  products. 


Ballmer  Blasted  for  Linux  Stance 


Users,  Novell  criticize  Microsoft  CEO’s 
claims  about  intellectual  property 


PARTNERS  AT  ARMS 


BY  ERIC  LAI 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 
CEO  Steve  Ball¬ 
mer’s  declaration 
that  Linux  “uses 
our  intellectual  property” 
fanned  a  firestorm  of  contro¬ 
versy  last  week,  with  Novell  Inc. 
objecting  to  Ballmer’s  charac¬ 
terization  of  its  recent  patent 
deal  with  Microsoft  and  some 
users  accusing  him  of  trying 
to  sow  fears  about  using  Linux. 

At  a  SQL  Server  user  group 
conference  in  Seattle  on 
Nov.  16,  Ballmer  asserted  that 
every  Linux  user  “basically 
has  an  undisclosed  balance 
sheet  liability”  related  to  the 
use  of  Microsoft’s  intellectual 
property.  He  also  said  that  as 
part  of  a  joint  development  and 
patent  licensing  agreement 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

The  losing  candidate  in  a  dis¬ 
puted  Florida  congressional 
election  has  filed  a  lawsuit 
contending  that  glitches  in 
electronic  voting  machines 
in  Sarasota  County  were  the 
main  reason  for  most  of  the 
18,000  so-called  undervotes 
there  in  the  Nov.  7  election. 

Christine  Jennings  last  week 
filed  suit  in  Leon  County’s 
Second  Circuit  Court  in  Tal¬ 
lahassee  contending  that  the 
glitches  in  machines  used  in 
Sarasota  County  affected  the 
outcome  of  her  race  because 
18,000  voters  taking  part  in  the 
election  apparently  did  not  cast 
a  ballot  in  that  contest.  The 
candidate  asked  that  a  county 
judge  order  a  new  election. 

Jennings,  a  Democrat,  lost 
the  race  to  represent  Florida’s 
13th  District  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  by  369 
votes  to  Republican  Vern  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Two  recounts  upheld 
that  tally.  The  election  was 
officially  certified  on  Nov.  20 


announced  earlier  this  month, 
Novell  had  paid  Microsoft  for 
the  right  to  tell  users  of  its 
SUSE  Linux  software  that  they 
are  “appropriately  covered.” 

But  Russ  Donnan,  CIO  at 
Kroll  Inc.’s  Kroll  Factual  Data 
subsidiary  in  Loveland,  Colo., 
said  via  e-mail  last  week  that 
he  thinks  Ballmer  was  “pos¬ 
turing  for  mind  share  to  enter¬ 
prise  executives,  knowing  it 
will  have  little  to  no  impact  on 
IT  executives.” 

‘Liability’  Dismissed 

Kroll  Factual  Data,  which  pro¬ 
vides  credit  reports  and  other 
business  information  services, 
currently  uses  both  Windows 
and  Red  Hat  Linux  on  servers 
in  its  data  centers.  Donnan 
plans  to  switch  the  Red  Hat 


by  the  Florida  Elections  Can¬ 
vassing  Commission. 

Undervotes,  or  ballots  that 
have  been  cast  but  are  miss¬ 
ing  votes  for  individual  races, 
represented  15%  of  the  votes 
cast  in  Sarasota.  That  rate  was 
abnormally  high,  Jennings 
maintains  in  her  lawsuit.  The 
rates  in  other  counties  were  far 
lower,  according  to  the  suit. 

Jennings  contends  in  the 
lawsuit  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  undervotes  in 
Sarasota  County  were  not  con¬ 
scious  decisions  by  citizens  not 
to  cast  a  vote  in  the  congres¬ 
sional  race.  Rather,  she  argues, 
they  were  caused  by  a  problem 
with  the  touch-screen  system. 

The  complaint  names  as 
plaintiffs  Florida  Secretary  of 
State  Sue  Cobb,  the  Elections 
Canvassing  Commission,  Bu¬ 
chanan  and  other  county  and 
state  officials. 

“The  vote  totals  in  the  cer¬ 
tification  are  wrong  because 
they  do  not  include  thousands 
of  legal  votes  that  were  cast 


HWe  believe 
every  Linux 
customer  basically 
has  an  undisclosed 
balance  sheet  liability 
[to  Microsoft]. 


MICROSOFT  CEO  STEVE 
BALLMER,  SPEAKING  AT 
A  DATABASE  USER 
CONFERENCE  ON  NOV.  16 


servers  to  Windows  for  ease  of 
management,  but  he  said  the 
shift  has  nothing  to  do  with 
concerns  about  legal  issues. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  my 
company  has  an  ‘undisclosed 
balance  sheet  liability,’  ”  Don¬ 
nan  wrote,  adding  that  “the 
threat  of  such  a  ‘liability’ 
would  not  in  any  way  influ¬ 
ence”  his  future  buying  deci- 


in  Sarasota  County  but  not 
counted  due  to  the  pervasive 
malfunctioning  of  electronic 
voting  machines,”  stated  the 
complaint. 

The  suit  urged  the  judge  to 
order  a  rapid  examination  of 
the  audit  and  ballot  image  logs 
in  the  machines,  have  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Canvassing  Commission 
void  the  current  results,  decer¬ 
tify  Buchanan  as  winner,  and 
either  declare  Jennings  the  vic¬ 
tor  or  hold  a  special  election. 

Voter  Action,  a  nonprofit 
election  watchdog  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
of  Florida  last  week  announced 
plans  to  jointly  file  another  law¬ 
suit  calling  on  the  same  court 
to  order  an  investigation  of  the 
performance  of  the  e-voting 
machines  and  a  new  election. 

Election  Systems  &  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  in  Omaha,  the 
maker  of  Sarasota  County’s 
e-voting  machines,  said  it  had 
not  seen  the  lawsuit  and  de¬ 
clined  to  comment.  > 


M  We  strongly  object 
to  the  usage  of  our 
agreement  to  suggest  that 
members  of  the  Linux 
community  owe  Microsoft 
any  remuneration. 

NOVELL  CEO  RON  H0VSEPIAN, 

IN  AN  OPEN  LETTER  POSTED 
ON  THE  COMPANY’S  WEB  SITE 
LAST  MONDAY 


sions  on  operating  systems. 

Barry  Strasnick,  CIO  at  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firm  CitiStreet 
LLC  in  North  Quincy,  Mass., 
was  even  more  emphatic  in  his 
criticism  of  Ballmer.  Strasnick 
said  via  e-mail  that  he  viewed 
Ballmer’s  comments  as  an 
attempt  to  create  fear,  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  doubt  among  Linux 
users.  “FUD  may  have  worked 
for  IBM  in  the  1970s  but  not 
today,”  Strasnick  wrote. 

He  added  that  he  had  been 
thinking  of  moving  some  appli¬ 
cations  from  Red  Hat  to  Win¬ 
dows,  “but  this  has  now  totally 
alienated  me  from  Microsoft.” 

Novell  CEO  Ron  Hovsepian 
also  took  issue  with  Ballmer’s 
comments  in  an  open  letter 
posted  on  his  company’s  Web 
site.  “Our  agreement  with 
Microsoft  is  in  no  way  an 
acknowledgment  that  Linux 
infringes  upon  any  Microsoft 
intellectual  property,”  Hovse¬ 
pian  wrote.  “We  strongly  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  usage  of  our  agree¬ 
ment  to  suggest  that  members 
of  the  Linux  community  owe 
Microsoft  any  remuneration.” 

Microsoft  released  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  it  “respects 
Novell’s  point  of  view  on  the 
patent  issue,  even  while  we 
respectfully  take  a  different 
view.”  Microsoft  acknowledged 
that  Novell  is  “absolutely  right” 
in  saying  it  didn’t  admit  to  any 
Linux  patent  problems  as  part 
of  their  agreement. 

The  companies  later  held 
a  joint  conference  call  with 
reporters  to  say  that  they  re¬ 
main  committed  to  their  alli¬ 
ance,  despite  the  flare-up  over 
Ballmer’s  comments. » 


Lawsuit  Blames  E-voting  Glitches 
For  Florida  Election  Undercount 
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With  modular  solutions  that  let  you  buy 
only  the  software  you  need  now,  SAP  is  for  great 
companies,  not  just  great  big  companies. 

In  fact,  more  than  65%  of  SAP  customers 
are  small  and  midsize  businesses* 

Learn  more  at  sap.com/midsize. 
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Alcatel  Files  Suits 
Against  Microsoft 

Alcatel  SA  has  accused  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  of  infringing  seven  U.S. 
patents  it  holds.  The  patents 
describe  how  to  implement  fast- 
forward  and  rewind  functions 
in  digital  video  streams.  The 
networking  equipment  manufac¬ 
turer  filed  two  lawsuits  against 
Microsoft  in  a  Texas  court. 

Alcatel  is  seeking  an  end  to  the 
infringement,  treble  damages, 
and  payment  of  interest  charges 
and  legal  costs. 

Bull  Agrees  to  Resell 
JBoss  Subscriptions 

Bull  SA  has  agreed  to  resell  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Red  Hat  Inc.’s  open- 
source  JBoss  application  server. 
The  agreement  between  Bull  and 
Red  Hat  also  calls  for  the  French 
systems  and  services  provider  to 
offer  first-  and  second-tier  sup¬ 
port  for  JBoss.  Bull  also  agreed 
to  join  the  community  of  devel¬ 
opers  who  contribute  to  JBoss 
and  to  become  a  JBoss  systems 
integrator  partner. 


Check  Point  to  Buy 
Pointsec  for  $586M 

Check  Point  Software  Technolo¬ 
gies  Ltd.  has  agreed  to  acquire 
Pointsec  Mobile  Technologies  AB 
for  S586  million  in  cash.  Check 
Point  said  the  move  is  part  of 
an  effort  to  extend  its  security 
offerings  to  laptops  and  other 
remote-access  devices.  Pointsec 
develops  encryption  software  for 
securing  data  stored  on  employ¬ 
ee  laptops,  PCs,  smart  phones 
and  handheids.  The  deal  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  close  early  next  year. 

IBM  Adds  identify 
Management  Tool 

IBM  has  added  a  single-sign-on 
tool  to  its  Tivoli  software  line. 
IBM  said  the  new  software  is  a 
simplified  version  of  its  existing 
federated  identity  management 
software.  The  tool  will  allow 
small  and  midsize  businesses 
to  federate  their  systems  with 
these  of  their  larger  business 
partners,  leaving  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  administration  to  their 
partners,  IBM  said. 


C  ON  THE  MARK 


HOT  TECHNOLOGY  TRENDS,  NEW  PRODUCT 
NEWS  AND  INDUSTRY  BUZZ  BY  MARK  HALL 


Free  Systems 
Management . . . 


. . .  software  adds  spice  -  and  advertising  -  to  your 
admin’s  tool  chest.  Scot  Abel,  CEO  of  Spiceworks  Inc., 
says  that  IT,  particularly  at  small  and  midsize  compa¬ 
nies,  gets  the  shaft  when  it  comes  to  systems  manage¬ 
ment  software,  which  he  contends  is  expensive  to  buy 


and  overly 
complex  to 
install  and 
manage.  In 
contrast,  Abel 
claims  that  his 
Spiceworks  IT 
Desktop  soft¬ 
ware  offers 
“dramatically 
simplified”  management  ca¬ 
pabilities.  And  it’s  free  — 
as  long  as  you  don’t  mind  let¬ 
ting  a  portion  of  your  screen’s 
real  estate  be  used  to  show 
context-sensitive  ads.  For 
example,  if  you’re  reviewing 
a  printer’s  status,  you  might 
see  an  ad  touting  ink-jet  sup¬ 
plies.  Abel  says  IT  Desktop 
gives  you  reports  about  what 
software  is  on  your  network, 
the  available  disk  capacity  on 
your  storage  systems,  printer 
ink  levels  and  much  more.  In 
early  2007,  look  for  Spice¬ 
works  to  add  support  for  log¬ 
ins  from  multiple  accounts 
and  for  attachments  that 
contain  info  about  the  trouble 
tickets  IT  Desktop  generates. 


Gather  your  dispersed 
development  team , . . 

. . .  in  a  single  (virtual)  space. 

Such  is  the  vision  of  Darren 
Levy,  founder  of  GatherSpace- 
.com,  an  online  service  of¬ 
fered  by  Levy  Consulting  Inc. 
According  to  Levy,  even  small 
and  midsize  companies  like 
his  are  using  outsourced  or 
offshore  developers  on  soft¬ 
ware  projects.  But  many  can’t 
afford  spendy  project  man¬ 
agement  tools  to  keep  track  of 
whether  a  new  application’s 
features  meet  the  original 
specifications.  Levy  says 
GatherSpace.com’s  service 
is  based  on  the  so-called  use- 
case  approach  to  application 
requirements 
management, 
enabling  us¬ 
ers  to  priori¬ 
tize  software 
features, 
check  their 
status  and 
see  how  well 
they  match 
the  original 


requirements  documents. 

“It  helps  build  software  by 
consensus,”  he  claims.  Next 
month,  GatherSpace.com 
plans  to  add  test  management 
tools  for  quality  assurance 
engineers,  and  a  licensed, 
on-premises  version  of  the 
software  is  due  next  year 
Levy  says.  The  online  service 
costs  $75  per  month  for  a  20- 
member  project  team. 

’Tis  the  season 
to  fret  about . . . 

...  the  online  experiences  of 
your  Web  shoppers.  Although  it 
may  be  a  bit  late  to  improve 
your  Web  site  for  this  year’s 
holiday  season,  Keynote  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc. can 
help  you  get 
a  jump  on  the 
2007  shop¬ 
ping  action 
with  a  testing 
service  called 
Transaction 
Perspective  High  Frequency, 
which  it  plans  to  launch  in 
late  December.  Using  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  to  automatically 
bang  on  your  site  up  to  four 
times  per  hour  from  as  many 
as  114  locations,  Keynote  will 
let  you  see  how  shoppers  in¬ 
teract  with  all  those  Web  2.0 
features  you’ve  been  adding. 
“You  can  measure  whatever 
an  IE  browser  can  touch,” 
says  Abelardo  Gonzalez,  a 
Keynote  project  manager. 
Among  other  capabilities, 
you’ll  be  able  to  determine 
how  fast  pages  load  and  lo¬ 
cate  performance  bottlenecks. 
Pricing  starts  at  $1,295  per 
month  for  testing  from  10 
locations. 

Inventory  what’s  on 
your  network,  then . . . 

. . .  manage  access  to  it.  “IT  has 

no  idea  what’s  connected  to 
their  network,”  contends  Lior 
Tal,  CEO  of  Insightix  Ltd.  in 
Ra’anana,  Israel.  Tal  says 
that’s  especially  true  if  you’re 
using  management  frame¬ 
works  like  Tivoli  and  Unicen¬ 
ter.  He  claims  that  they  miss  a 


15% 

Amount  of 
end-user 
display  space 
dedicated 
to  ads  in  the 
Spiceworks 
software. 


S32B 

2006  online 
holiday  sales 
expected  by 
Jupiter- 
Research. 


lot,  including 
mobile  devic¬ 
es  that  aren’t 
connected  to 
the  network 
during  the 
inventory  proc¬ 
ess,  outsiders 
who  attach  to 
a  LAN  with 
static  IP  ad¬ 
dresses  and 
PCs  that  have  active  firewalls. 
You  can’t  get  a  good  idea 
about  what  policies  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  network  access  until 
you  have  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory,  Tal  says.  His  company’s 
Insightix  Network  Access 
Control  Server  is  a  card-and- 
software  combo  that  runs  on 
your  network’s  switches  and 
sniffs  each  packet  going  by 
to  locate  its  device  of  origin. 
Once  you’ve  set  policies  on 
access  rights,  devices  found 
to  be  out  of  compliance  are 
placed  in  quarantine  and  only 
permitted  to  communicate 
with  a  remediation  server, 
according  to  Tal.  Version 
3.0,  which  ships  this  week, 
provides  graphical  views  of  a 
network’s  logical  connections 
and  lets  you  sort  your  sys¬ 
tems  inventory  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  such  as  Windows  PCs 
with  live  firewalls.  Pricing 
starts  at  $5,000. 

Highlight  info  on 
the  Internet . . . 

. . .  via  an  online  service.  A  free, 
ad-based  service  offered  by 
i-Lighter  Inc.  lets  end  users 
highlight  content  on  a  Web 
page  and  save  it  to  a  folder 
as  a  separate  file.  According 
to  CEO  Marcy  Hoffman,  you 
can  annotate  highlighted 
content  and  designate  folders 
for  public  viewing  or  keep 
them  private.  The  service  ini¬ 
tially  works  on  IE;  next  week, 
i-Lighter  will  add  support  for 
the  Firefox  browser.  Hoff¬ 
man  says  the  company  also  is 
working  on  a  licensed  enter¬ 
prise  version  and  on  making 
i-Lighter  work  with  Word  and 
PDF  documents.  * 


Don’t  miss 
anything 
when  you  do  a 
network  inven¬ 
tory,  says  TAL. 


With  competition  heating  up,  how  will 
Air  China  open  new  doors  abroad? 


The  new 


at&t 


Your  world.  Delivered” 


Dynamic  Networking.  Take  Flight. 

Competition  can  be  fierce.  With  competitors  giving  chase  in  the  domestic  market, 
Air  China  was  fighting  to  stay  on  top.  But  it  couldn't  hamper  its  ability  to 
serve  more  destinations  abroad.  The  plan?  Retool  its  IT  systems  to  streamline 
operations,  accommodate  expansion,  and  provide  more  of  the  amenities  that 
travelers  expect.  The  solution:  Dynamic  Networking  from  the  new  AT&T. 


To  address  these  challenges,  the  new  AT&T  created  a  reliable,  scalable  solution 
that's  handling  millions  of  transactions  per  day.  All  while  delivering  real-time 
access  to  data.  Air  China  is  seeing  immediate  returns  by  optimizing  its 
reservations,  route  scheduling  and  frequent  flyer  programs.  And  the  renewed 
vigor  is  keeping  this  leader  on  top. 


To  learn  more  about  how  Air  China  and  other  businesses  have  found  success 
with  Dynamic  Networking,  visit  att.com/profiles. 


MRCHINH 


at&t 

Your  world.  Delivered.” 


©  2006  Air  China.  All  rights  reserved. 


©  2006  AT&T  Knowledge  Ventures.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  World  According  To  Stephen 

l  am  the  shepherd  of  resources. 

The  ringleader  of  processes. 

The  conductor  of  an  inventory 
in  transit  across  three  continents. 


This  is  my  world. 

My  world  runs  on  \  # 
Dynamic  Networking 


Dynamic  Networking  from  the  new  AT&T  enables  converged 

communications  across  locations  worldwide.  By  proactively  identifying  changes  in  traffic 
volume  and  responding  in  real  time,  Stephen's  network  can  move  resources  more 
efficiently,  and  securely.  Learn  how  Dynamic  Networking  can  enable  your  business. 
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Mich.  E-govemment 
Site  Gets  Top  Marks 


St  udy  grades  state, 
local  government 
sites  on  usability, 
other  criteria 

BY  MITCH  BETTS 

T  MICHIGAN.GOV, 
citizens  can  find 
licensed  day-care 
providers,  reserve  a 
campsite,  renew  licenses  and 
get  alerts  about  road  closures 
delivered  to  their 
wireless  devices.  That 
helps  to  explain  why 
Michigan  earned  top 
marks  in  a  study,  being 
released  today,  that 
grades  the  Web  sites 
of  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

The  e-government  report 
card  is  based  on  an  extensive 
examination  of  11,227  official 
government  Web  sites  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Policy 
Research  Council  (NPRC),  a 
Washington-based  think  tank, 
in  collaboration  with  Comput¬ 
er-world..  Reviewers  judged  the 
Web  sites  on  25  criteria,  in¬ 
cluding  whether  people  could 
use  them  to  pay  taxes,  bid  for 
contracts,  find  government 
jobs  and  complain  to  local  of¬ 
ficials  about  concerns  such  as 
potholes. 

Michigan  received  a  grade 
of  A+  for  its  site,  followed  by 


Idaho  and  Indiana,  which  both 
received  A’s,  and  Nebraska 
and  Utah,  which  received 
grades  of  A-. 

Among  big  cities  and  coun¬ 
ties,  the  NPRC  study  gave  high 
marks  to  Fresno,  Calif.;  Tampa, 
Fla.;  New  Orleans;  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  Md.;  Alameda 
County,  Calif.;  and  York  Coun¬ 
ty,  Va.  (see  chart  at  right). 

The  highest  grades  generally 
went  to  Web  sites  on  which  a 
wide  range  of  services 
could  easily  be  found 
on  the  home  page  in¬ 
stead  of  being  buried 
several  pages  deep, 
said  Robert  McArthur, 
the  NPRC’s  e-govern¬ 
ment  project  director. 
Michigan  has  made 
nearly  300  online  services 
available  on  its  Web  site,  and 
they’re  heavily  used,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jim  Hogan,  information 
officer  at  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Lansing. 

The  Web  site  gets  an 
average  of  35.8  million  page 
views  per  month,  he  said,  and 
60  million  PDF  documents 
are  downloaded  from  the  site 
annually.  Helping  drive  some 
of  that  traffic  is  a  requirement 
that  companies  wanting  to  do 
business  with  Michigan  must 
use  the  Web  site’s  electronic 
bidding  system. 


Some  of  Michigan’s  newest 
services  include  RSS  feeds, 
streaming  video  of  education 
board  meetings  and  the  ability 
to  download  the  governor’s 
weekly  radio  address  to  iPods, 
said  Mike  Shanahan,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  IT  department’s 
e-Michigan  Web  development 
division,  which  has  15  staffers. 

A  common  theme  among 
governments  with  top-ranked 
sites  was  a  penchant  for  listen¬ 
ing  to  what  local  citizens  and 
businesses  want  via  online 
surveys  and  comment  fields. 

Citizen  suggestions  led 
Michigan  to  make  its  site  bi¬ 
lingual  and  provide  a  text-only 
version  for  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities,  Hogan  said. 

Similarly,  online  survey 
feedback  prompted  Virginia’s 
York  County  to  allow  patrons 
of  its  public  library  to  reserve 
books  online  until  they  can  get 
to  the  library  to  pick  them  up, 
said  webmaster  Coleen  Cason. 

Focus  on  Services 

According  to  McArthur,  one 
problem  with  many  govern¬ 
ment  Web  sites  is  that  they’re 
organized  by  department, 
whereas  most  users  want  to 
accomplish  a  task  —  like  pay¬ 
ing  a  water  bill  —  without 
necessarily  knowing  which 
department  is  involved.  “The 
best  Web  sites  offered  on  the 
home  page  a  menu  of  all  gov¬ 
ernment  services  regardless 
of  department,”  he  said. 

Another  problem  uncovered 
by  the  NPRC  study  is  outdated 
information  on  official  govern¬ 
ment  Web  sites.  “Either  main¬ 
tain  its  currency  and  accuracy, 
or  shut  it  down,”  McArthur 
said.  “Bad  information  is 
worse  than  no  information.” 

A  few  sites  examined  in  the 
study  looked  abandoned,  he 
added  —  cases  in  which  small 
governments  apparently  paid 
service  providers  to  set  up 
Web  sites  for  them  but  then 
let  their  contracts  expire. 

E-gov’t,  page  12 
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detailed  charts 
based  on  the 
NPRC’s  study, 
visit  our  Web  site: 
computerworld. 
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REPORT  CARD 

Be 

ist  Goveri 

nment  Sites 

The  NPRC  gave  the  following  state  and  local  government  Web  sites 
top  grades  for  overall  usability  and  e-government  capabilities: 

To  p  5 

Grade 

tate  Web  bites 

State  J 

URL 

A+ 

Michigan  1 

www.michigan.gov 

A 

Idaho  | 

www.accessidaho.org 

A 

Indiana  ■ 

www.in.gov 

A- 

Nebraska 

www.nebraska.gov 

A- 

Utah 

www.utah.gov 

Top  County  Web  Sites 
Population  of  over  250,000: 

Grade 

County 

URL 

A+ 

Montgomery  County,  Md. 

www.co.mo.md.us 

A+ 

Alameda  County,  Calif. 

www.co.alameda.ca.us 

A 

i  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif. 

http://lacounty.info/ 

A 

Sacramento  County,  Calif. 

www.saccounty.net 

A 

Broward  County,  Fla. 

:  www.co.broward.fl.us 

A 

Seminole  County,  Fla. 

www.seminolecountyfl.gov 

Population  of  50,001-250,000: 

Grade 

County 

URL 

A+ 

York  County,  Va. 

www.yorkcounty.gov 

A 

Leon  County,  Fla. 

www.co.leon.fl.us 

A 

Martin  County,  Fla. 

www.martin.fl.us 

A 

St.  Johns  County,  Fla 

www.co.st-johns.fl.us 

A 

Columbia  County,  6a. 

www.columbiacountyga.gov 

A 

Buncombe  County,  N,C. 

www.buncombecounty.org 

A 

Deschutes  County,  Ore. 

www.deschutes.org 

A 

Loudon  County,  Va. 

www.loudoun.gov 

Top  City  Web  Sites 
Population  of  over  250,000: 

Grade 

City 

URL 

A+ 

Fresno,  Calif. 

www.ci.fresno.ca.us 

A+ 

Tampa,  Fla. 

www.ci.tampa.fl.us 

A+ 

New  Orleans 

www.cityofno.com 

A 

Washington 

www.dc.gov 

A- 

Houston 

www.houstontx.gov 

A- 

Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

www.vbgov.com 

A- 

Seattle 

www.seattle.gov 

Populai 

Grade 

lion  of  50,001-250,000: 

State 

URL 

A+ 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

www.ci.huntsville.al.us 

A+ 

Chandler,  Ariz. 

www.chandleraz.gov  ! 

A+ 

Augusta,  Ga. 

www.augustaga.gov 

A+  : 

Beaverton,  Ore. 

www.beavertonoregon.gov  i 

METHODOLOGY:  Irained  reviewers. Visited  11.227  official  state  aid  Icca'  govern 
men!  Web  biles  and  awarded  them  points  for  25  features  in  seven  categories: 

Usability,  Citizen  responsiveness,  access.bfily  to'  crsabled  Vsitnrs.  interna!  ir  too  s. 

M'.T.bib.ib,.'  .s  ' r. r r. 5'. s  1  c"  c sc  ,  ■,/ "15'' '  i 

Surveys  were  involved. 

■fS:b U  R£G  N.^TiO Nf;A;T -  V 0 Lj CY !f?F.  T if  iftKUittTC 

ENTERPRISE  STORAGE. 

ONE  ARCHITECTURE  ACROSS  ALL  TIERS. 

SLEEP. 


PICK  ANY  THREE. 


SETTLE  FOR  EVERYTHING  WITH  NETAPP. 


■  '  :  V' 


;r'-  *■ 


.f'Vai 


IMi 


Engineer  or  CEO,  we  don’t  compromise  on  your  data  center  storage  solution,  so  you  don’t  have  to  either.  That’s  why  we 
have  over  5,000  enterprise  deployments  and  counting.  Our  common  storage  architecture  gives  you  a  common  set  of  tools 
and  processes  that  works  seamlessly  across  all  storage  tiers.  What  works  on  one,  works  on  all.  Add  to  that  the  lowest  TOO 
in  the  industry,  and  it’s  no  wonder  that  we’re  trusted  by  the  world’s  greatest  companies.  It’s  what  we  live  for.  You  can  rest 
easy,  knowing  that  we  won’t  sleep  until  you  have  the  right  storage  solution  for  your  enterprise  applications. 


'■ 


Discover  the  secret  to  a  good  night’s  sleep  at  www.netapp.com/bizapps 
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I  Unready  for  New  Rules 
On  Electronic  Evidence 


As  Dec.  1  deadline  looms,  survey  finds 
some  ignorant  of  new  requirements 


SY  SHARON  FISHER 

ANY  COMPANIES 
don’t  appear  to 
be  prepared  for 
new  federal  rules 
slated  to  take  effect  Dec.  1  for 
electronic  discovery  of  docu¬ 
ments  in  civil  cases,  according 
to  a  survey  conducted  this 
month  by  Computer-world.. 

About  32%  of  170  IT  manag¬ 
ers  and  staffers  surveyed  said 
they  aren’t  prepared  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  federal 
edict,  11%  said  they  are  some¬ 
what  prepared,  while  42%  said 
they  don’t  know  the  status  of 
their  companies’  preparation. 

The  new  rules  specify  re¬ 
quirements  for  submitting 
electronic  documents  —  likely 
including  e-mail  and  perhaps 
instant  messaging  logs,  de¬ 
pending  on  future  case  law 
—  as  evidence  in  civil  litigation. 


The  rules  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  September  2005  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

The  rules,  described  in  a 
300-plus-page  document  com¬ 
piled  by  the  conference,  re¬ 
quire  that  companies  involved 
in  civil  litigation  meet  within 
30  days  of  the  filing  to  decide 
how  to  handle  electronic  data. 
The  firms  must  agree  on  what 
records  are  shared  and  on 
which  electronic  format. 

Past  decisions  by  courts 
indicate  that  penalties  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  could  be  harsh 
—  and  costly.  Morgan  Stanley 
was  fined  $1.5  billion  in  May 
2005  when  a  judge  ruled  that 
it  had  failed  to  preserve  elec¬ 
tronic  information. 

James  Brady,  e-mail  admin¬ 


istrator  in  enterprise  informa¬ 
tion  services  at  Cedars-Sinai 
Health  System  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  said  at  Computerworld’ s 
Storage  Networking  World 
conference  in  Orlando  earlier 
this  month  that  the  rules  are  a 
“looming  new  problem.” 

Brady  said  he  spent  six 
months  lobbying  Cedars- 
Sinai  management  to  prepare 
to  comply  with  the  rules.  The 
company  is  spending  $5,000 
per  month  copying  tapes  to 
make  sure  data  is  available. 

Don  Green,  manager  of 
accounting  and  information 
systems  at  Texas  Aromatics 
LP,  a  petrochemical  company 
in  Houston,  said  he  wasn’t 
aware  of  the  impending  rules 
changes  before  receiving  the 
Computerworld  survey. 

Green  plans  to  work  with 
the  company’s  legal  counsel 
to  ensure  that  the  mandates 
are  met. 

Jack  McLaine,  assistant  vice 
president  of  MIS  at  Leesport 


Ready  or  Not 


Financial  Corp.,  said  the 
Wyomissing,  Pa.-based  finan¬ 
cial  services  firm  began  taking 
steps  to  meet  the  requirements 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  —  before 
work  on  the  new  rules  was 
officially  completed. 

“We  knew  it  was  coming,” 
he  said.  “We  couldn’t  say, 
‘We’ll  do  it  next  year.’  We  said, 
‘We’ve  got  to  do  this  now.’  ” 
Leesport  spent  $60,000  to 
set  up  an  e-mail  archiving 


system,  including  document 
scanning,  based  on  Permabit 
Inc.’s  Dynamic  Information 
Services  document  manage¬ 
ment  product,  McLaine  said. 

John  Bace,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.,  said  that  orga¬ 
nizations  should  quickly  take 
steps  to  develop  document 
retention  policies  and  content 
management  procedures  to 
help  protect  the  organization 
in  case  documents  are  lost.  » 


How  prepared  is  your 
organization  for  the 
new  federal  e-discovery 
regulations? 

—  5%  Completely  prepared 


4%  Halfway  prepared 
6%  Somewhat  unprepared-1 
— 11%  Somewhat  prepared 


Who  is  in  charge  of 
implementing  the 
processes  required  to 
support  the  new  rules? 

—  5%  Other 


Continued  from  page  10 

E-gov’t 

E-government  generated  a 
lot  of  excitement  in  the  late 
1990s,  but  the  development  of 
online  government  services 
has  stalled  in  many  locations, 
said  Rob  Atkinson,  president 
of  the  Information  Technology 


DESIGN 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Web  sites  of  state  and 
local  governments  should 
do  the  following: 

®  Indicate  on  the  home  page 
that  they  are  official  govern¬ 
mental  sites. 

a  Include  a  direct  online  pay¬ 
ments  link  on  the  home  page. 

w  Explain  how  contractors  can 
do  business  with  government 
agencies  or  departments. 

SOURCE-.  NATIONAL  F'OLICY  RESEARCH 
COUNCI'  .  WASHINGTON 


and  Innovation  Foundation  in 
Washington. 

“It’s  surprising  how  poor 
many  government  Web 
sites  are  to  this  day,”  he  said. 
“They’re  poorly  organized, 
and  most  e-government  ap¬ 
plications  are  still  very  agency¬ 
centric,  rather  than  focusing 
on  what  would  make  sense  to 
the  citizen.” 

Darrell  West,  a  professor 
of  political  science  at  Brown 
University,  said  that  the  move¬ 
ment  toward  e-government 
has  lost  some  momentum 
because  of  skimpy  budgets. 

“In  the  long  run,”  West 
said,  “I’m  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  e-government,  but 
the  revolution  is  going  to  take 
longer  than  people  thought  a 
decade  ago.” 

Revitalizing  e-government 
will  require  more  online  inter¬ 
activity,  according  to  both 
Atkinson  and  West.  That 
could  mean  adding  wizards 
that  walk  Web  site  users 


through  complicated 
processes,  or  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  allow  citi¬ 
zens  to  participate  in 
their  governments’ 
decision-making 
processes. 

In  Michigan,  the  IT 
department  is  working  on  mo¬ 
bile  applications  for  tasks  that 
people  want  to  accomplish  on 


short  notice,  Hogan 
said.  For  example, 
one  future  applica¬ 
tion  will  let  people 
who  book  charter 
fishing  tours  use 
handheld  devices  to 
buy  24-hour  fishing 
licenses.  “These  guys  show 
up  at  the  dock  at  4:00  in  the 
morning,  and  the  skipper  finds 


out  they  don’t  have  their  fish¬ 
ing  license,”  he  said. 

Michigan  also  ranked  No.  1 
in  the  2006  Digital  States  Sur¬ 
vey,  which  was  conducted  in 
June  by  the  Center  for  Digital 
Government  in  Folsom,  Calif. 
“We  try  to  stay  on  the  cutting 
edge,”  Hogan  explained,  “to 
make  sure  we’re  doing  it  first 
and  doing  it  better.” » 


Lack  of  Standard  URL  Format  Creates  (Infusion 


THE  STUDY  OF  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernment  Web  sites  by  the  National 
Policy  Research  Council  found  a 
complete  lack  of  standardization  in 
both  the  URL  formats  and  the  top- 
level  domains  the  sites  use. 

For  example,  the  NPRC  said  that 
California’s  Alameda,  Los  Angeles 
and  Sacramento  counties  use  the 
following  URLs,  respectively:  www. 
co.alameda.ca.us,  http://lacounty. 
info  and  www.saccounty.net. 

The  problem  is  that  the  different 


naming  conventions  can  sow  confu¬ 
sion  about  whether  a  particular  Web 
site  is  an  official  government  site 
or  an  unofficial  one  set  up  by  an 
organization  such  as  a  chamber  of 
commerce  or  a  visitors'  bureau,  the 
NPRC  said  in  its  report. 

The  most  common  top-level 
domains  among  state  and  local 
government  sites  are  .org,  .com  and 
.us,  but  some  use  .net,  .gov  or  .info, 
according  to  the  NPRC. 

The  organization  also  found  18 


local  governments  that  use  the 
country  codes  of  foreign  nations. 

For  example,  the  Web  site  for  the 
town  of  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  which  can 
be  accessed  at  http://toh.li,  uses  the 
country  code  of  Liechtenstein  in  an 
attempt  to  signal  that  the  town  is 
located  on  Long  Island. 

Other  country  codes  used  by 
local  governments,  the  NPRC  said, 
include  those  of  Montserrat  (.ms). 
Samoa  (.ws)  and  Tonga  (.to). 

-  MITCH  BETTS 


27,760 

Number  of 
local  governments 
that  have  no 
official  Web  site. 


BREAKING  NEWS: 

London  Stock  Exchange  Achieves 
Record  Reliability 

David  Lester,  Chief  Information  Officer  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  cites  Windows  Server  as  key  to  maintaining  system 
reliability  and  performance.  —  Continued  on  Page  B3. 


LESTER  SPEAKS  OUT: 

‘We  looked  at  a  number  of  different 
platforms  for  our  Technology  Roadmap, 
and  we  lined  up  our  business  require¬ 
ments  with  the  capabilities  of  those 
platforms,  and  Windows  Server  was 
the  clear  choice.” 

-David  Lester,  CIO, 

London  Stock  Exchange 


allje  Htghlg  Suitable  Stmes 


Windows  Server*2003 

LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  CHOOSES 
WINDOWS  OVER  LINUX  FOR  RELIABILITY 

Reliability  Is  Key  in  the 
World’s  Capital  Market’ 


VOLUME  1  -  ISSUE 


djg**0 


HI 


For  all  stories  go  to  www.microsoft.com/getthefacts 


Microsoft 


Tom  Nagy  for  The  Highly  Reliable  Times 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  BUILDING  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  located  in  London’s  Paternoster  Square. 


By  MICHAEL  BETTENDORF 


LONDON,  Oct.  2006  — 
When  an  IT  system  must 
process  15  million  real-time 
messages  per  day,  with  peaks 
at  2,000  messages  per  second, 
even  one  second  of  downtime 
counts.  That's  the  pressure 
the  London  Stock  Exchange 
faced  when  building  Infolect, 
the  Exchange’s  real-time 
stock-ticker  information  de¬ 
livery  system. 

The  solution  had  to  have 
rock-solid  reliability,  nothing 
less.  “Reliability  is  one  of  the 
key  attributes  of  the  Exchange 
in  its  technology  systems. 
These  systems  have  to  work 
every  day,  24/7,  to  make  sure 
the  markets  are  there,”  said 
CIO  David  Lester,  who  evalu¬ 
ated  both  Linux  and  Micro¬ 
soft®  Windows  Server®  2003 
for  the  Exchange’s  core  tech¬ 


nology  systems.  “We  looked 
at  a  number  of  different  plat¬ 
forms  for  our  Technology 
Roadmap,  and  we  lined  up 
our  business  requirements 
with  the  capabilities  of  those 
platforms,  and  Windows 
Server  was  the  clear  choice.” 

In  Lester’s  view,  long¬ 
term  reliability  is  a  function 
of  a  solid  relationship:  “We 
wanted  a  deep  partnership 
with  an  organization  that 
could  deliver  the  kind  of 
mission-critical  technology 
that  we  needed,  and  we  felt 
Microsoft  delivered  just  that.” 

For  the  full  London  Stock 
Exchange  case  study,  plus 
other  case  studies  and  inde¬ 
pendent  research  findings  on 
the  reliability  of  Windows 
Server  versus  Linux,  visit  us 
at  microsoft.com/getthefacts 
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Federal  Rules  May  Not  Fully 
Secure  Online  Banking  Sites 


IT  execs  say  banks  and  credit  unions 
need  more  than  strong  authentication 


BY  JAiKUfvlAf?  VIJAYAN 

INANCIAL  institutions 
that  truly  want  to  bol¬ 
ster  their  online  securi¬ 
ty  need  to  look  beyond 
the  federal  guidelines  on  end- 
user  authentication  that  go 
into  effect  Jan.  1,  IT  managers 
and  analysts  said  last  week. 

The  guidelines,  issued  last 
year  by  the  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examination 
Council  (FFIEC),  call  on 
banks  and  credit  unions  to 
adopt  so-called  strong  authen¬ 
tication  measures  for  protect¬ 
ing  online  customers  against 
identity  theft  and  other  types 
of  fraud. 

The  FFIEC’s  requirements 
have  gotten  the  financial 
services  industry  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  issue  of  online 
security,  said  Gartner  Inc. 
analyst  Avivah  Litan. 

No  Silver  Bullet 

But  strong  authentication  “cer¬ 
tainly  isn’t  a  silver  bullet,”  said 
Melissa  Auchter,  CIO  at  Parda 
Federal  Credit  Union  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  Mich.  “It  just  protects 
one  doorway.  It’s  one  more 
measure  in  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  protecting  the 
assets  of  our  members.” 

Early  this  month,  Parda 
finished  rolling  out  a  multifac¬ 
tor  authentication  tool  from 
BioPassword  Inc.  that  uses  a 
combination  of  standard  log-in 
credentials  and  information 
about  the  keyboard  typing 
rhythms  of  users  to  control 
access  to  their  accounts.  But 
Auchter  said  Parda  has  also 
invested  in  a  layered  set  of  de¬ 
fenses,  including  transaction- 
level  fraud  monitoring. 

For  the  past  year,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Credit  Union 
in  Madison  has  been  using 
software  from  Corillian  Corp. 
to  authenticate  its  online  users 
during  log-in  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  in  the  transaction 


stage.  Eric  Bangerter,  the  credit 
union’s  director  of  Internet 
services,  said  the  software  lets 
the  financial  institution  profile 
users’  systems  and  online  be¬ 
havior  and  then  challenge  them 
to  provide  extra  proof  of  their 
identity  if  any  changes  from 
the  norm  are  detected. 

The  credit  union  also  plans 
to  add  a  stronger  “out-of-band” 
process,  in  which  automated 
phone  calls  will  be  made  to 
account  holders  if  there’s  still 
reason  to  doubt  their  identity, 
Bangerter  said. 


Continued  from  pagel 

Bl  Tools 

officials  declined  to  provide 
more  details  on  the  suspected 
fraud.  But  they  did  say  that 
the  county  has  saved  millions 
of  dollars  since  2003,  when  it 
started  using  BI  tools  to  ana¬ 
lyze  claims  data. 

Several  counties  in  New 
York  are  turning  to  BI  tools 
to  help  cull  through  millions 
of  claims  to  identify  potential 
cases  of  fraud  and  misuse,  said 
Stephen  Acquario,  executive 
director  of  the  Albany-based 
New  York  State  Association  of 
Counties. 

Before  putting  the  tools  in 
place,  counties  had  no  easy 
way  to  estimate  what  their 
weekly  Medicaid  bill  from  the 
state  would  be,  according  to 
officials  in  several  counties. 

Albany  County  last  month 
began  using  Salient  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  (formerly 
called  Muni-Minder)  software 
from  Salient  Corp.  to  ana¬ 
lyze  data  stored  in  the  state’s 
Medicaid  data  warehouse  to 
detect  patterns  that  might  in¬ 
dicate  abuse,  said  Beth  Berlin, 
commissioner  of  the  Albany 
County  Department  of  Social 
Services. 


«  [Strong  au¬ 
thentication] 
certainly  isn’t  a  silver 
bullet.  It  just  protects 
one  doorway. 

MELISSA  AUCHTER,  CIO, 

PARDA  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNION 

That  is  necessary  because 
phishers  have  already  begun 
to  find  ways  to  compromise 
most  challenge-and-response 
forms  of  strong  authentica¬ 
tion,  he  noted.  “Eventually,” 
Bangerter  said,  “I  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  challenge  ques¬ 
tions  completely  because  they 


don’t  add  much  to  security.” 

Under  the  FFIEC’s  guide¬ 
lines,  banks  and  credit  unions 
are  supposed  to  augment 
single-factor  authentication 
processes  —  typically  based 
on  a  username  and  password 
—  with  a  second  form  of  au¬ 
thentication  by  year’s  end. 

The  guidelines  aren’t  a  for¬ 
mal  mandate,  but  the  FFIEC 
plans  to  start  auditing  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  for  compli¬ 
ance  with  them  next  year. 

Don  Phan,  an  analyst  at 
Javelin  Strategy  &  Research  in 
Pleasanton,  Calif.,  said  online 
fraudsters  have  already  found 
a  way  to  break  the  one-time 
passwords  that  some  banks 


The  Salient  software 
is  designed  to  provide 
access  to  transactional 
data  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  for  analysis,  said 
Guy  Amisano,  presi¬ 
dent  and  co-founder  of 
Salient.  The  results  are 
displayed  graphically 
to  help  users  detect 
questionable  activity, 
he  said. 

Albany  County  has 
appropriated  $57  mil¬ 
lion  to  pay  its  Medicaid 
costs  in  2007,  Berlin 
said.  Because  that 
amount  is  so  high,  “we 
are  interested  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  claims  to 
determine  if  there  is 
any  pattern ...  of  activ¬ 
ity  that  is  outside  of  the 
norm  that  would  indicate  that 
there  might  be  a  need  for  a 
more  intimate  review  of  what 
is  going  on  in  that  provider’s 
organization,”  she  said. 

Potential  Returns 

Onondaga  County  is  using 
the  same  Salient  software 
to  flush  out  Medicaid  fraud, 
Morgan  said.  The  county  paid 
$200,000  for  it  and  will  pay 
$30,000  annually  for  mainte¬ 
nance,  he  said. 

The  county  hopes  that  fraud 


investigations,  like 
the  ongoing  analysis 
of  prescription  data, 
will  result  in  some  re¬ 
cipients  being  placed 
in  less  expensive  Med¬ 
icaid  programs  that 
limit  their  treatment 
to  a  single  doctor  and 
pharmacy. 

Nassau  County  has 
been  using  statistical 
analysis  and  data  min¬ 
ing  tools  from  SPSS  Inc. 
for  three  years,  said 
Peter  Clement,  assis¬ 
tant  commissioner  of 
the  county. 

The  county  first  used 
the  tools  to  examine 
claims  filed  by  trans¬ 
portation  companies 
for  the  cost  of  bringing 
recipients  to  doctors  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  county  identified 
$50,000  in  billings  for  2003 
that  had  no  matching  treat¬ 
ment  claims,  Clement  said.  He 
noted  that  the  40  companies 
providing  transportation  “all 
know  we  are  monitoring 
it  now  and  [are]  looking  at 
[claims]  through  these  differ¬ 
ent  tools.” 

From  2004  to  2005,  he 
added,  the  county’s  Medicaid 
transportation  bill  decreased 
from  $10  million  to  $9  million. 


CLEMEN' 


Toots  helped  re¬ 
duce  Medicaid 
bill  by  SIM. 


have  begun  using  as  a  second 
form  of  authentication. 

Because  banks  are  being 
asked  to  focus  largely  on  front- 
end  access  controls,  “we  don’t 
consider  the  FFIEC  guidance 
alone  to  be  strong  enough 
to  make  the  consumer  safer,” 
Phan  said.  “Financial  institu¬ 
tions  must  set  their  goals  high¬ 
er.”  He  recommended  the  use 
of  risk  assessment  and  alerting 
measures  at  log-in  and  for  real¬ 
time  monitoring  of  an  account 
holder’s  activities  online. 

Chad  Graves,  vice  president 
of  IT  at  Ent  Federal  Credit 
Union  in  Colorado  Springs, 
said  the  FFIEC’s  guidelines 
should  be  adequate  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  threats  such 
as  phishing.  But  he  said  that 
Ent  Federal  may  have  to  add 
transaction-level  controls  if  it 
decides  to  support  electronic 
clearinghouse  or  wire-transfer 
transactions.  ► 


“We  can’t  prove  it,  but  we  obvi¬ 
ously  attribute  [the  decrease] 
to  the  tools,”  Clement  said. 

Acquario  said  that  BI  tools 
are  helping  county  officials 
throughout  the  state  prove 
what  they  have  long  suspected 
—  that  fraud  and  misuse  are 
contributing  to  the  substantial 
growth  of  Medicaid  claims. 

“Anecdotes  are  no  longer 
going  to  be  the  norm,”  he 
said.  “Now,  through  statisti¬ 
cal-driven  reporting . . .  we’re 
able  to  back  up  what  we  had 
suspected  in  ways  we  were  not 
able  to  do  in  years  past.” 

Because  New  York  spends 
more  than  any  other  state  on 
Medicaid  services  —  $44  bil¬ 
lion  worth  in  2006  —  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  state  to  control 
its  costs,  Acquario  said.  New 
York  is  also  home  to  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  Medicaid 
populations.  He  noted  that  the 
state  must  be  prepared  for  any 
federal  government  move  to 
increase  its  share  of  Medicaid 
costs.  “The  stakes  are  high  for 
the  state  of  New  York,”  he  said. 

Wayne  Eckerson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  at  The  Data 
Warehousing  Institute,  said 
that  fraud  detection  is  one  of 
the  biggest  uses  of  data  min¬ 
ing  and  predictive  analytics 
tools.  > 
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Bank  of  America  VoIP  Project  Is  on  Track,  Exec  Says 

Despite  slow  start,  180,000  IP  phones 
still  slated  to  be  installed  by  early  2009 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

Craig  Hinkley,  senior  vice 
president  of  network  services 
at  Bank  of  America  Corp.,  is 
overseeing  a  voice-over- 
IP project  that  will  bring 
180,000  IP  phones  to  the 
bank’s  U.S.  operations 
by  early  2009.  Electronic 
Data  Systems  Corp.  is 
handling  the  installation 
and  ongoing  support.  In 
an  interview  with  Com- 
puterworld  this  month, 

Hinkley  spoke  about  the 
state  of  the  project,  which  began 
about  two  years  ago. 

Is  the  VoIP  project,  which  you 
talked  about  at  VoiceCon  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  2005,  still  on  target,  and 
what  is  the  overall  plan?  Yes,  the 

target  is  still  180,000  [Cisco] 


BY  ERIC  LAI 

Vendors  are  scrambling  to 
offer  open-source  application 
stacks  as  an  alternative  to 
integrated  sets  of  proprietary 
applications  that  have  long 
locked  users  into  the  technol¬ 
ogy  of  a  single  supplier. 

Some  vendors  and  analysts, 
however,  are  quick  to  criticize 
the  emerging  stacks,  contend¬ 
ing  that  they  could  lock  in 
users  the  same  way  integrated 
stacks  of  a  single  vendor’s  ap¬ 
plications  have  in  the  past. 

Vendors  hawking  open- 
source  application  stacks 
whose  integration  is  precerti¬ 
fied  include  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  IBM,  Linux  purveyors 
Red  Hat  Inc.  and  Novell  Inc., 
and  independent  support  pro¬ 
viders  such  as  SpikeSource 
Inc.,  SourceLabs  Inc.  and 
many  others. 

“Stacks  are  rigid  and  deter¬ 
ministic,”  said  Winston  Dam- 
arillo,  CEO  of  Simula  Labs  Inc., 
an  open-source  software  pro¬ 
vider  in  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 
They  are  “prefab  solutions, 
which  most  customers  don’t 
really  want,”  he  said. 


IP  phones,  and  it’s  going  along 
nicely.  We’ve  got  the  program 
split  into  three  areas  —  branch 
retail,  enterprise  and  call  cen¬ 
ters  —  to  focus  on  each 
subprogram  and  to  get 
it  running  without  try¬ 
ing  to  boil  the  ocean,  so 
to  speak. 

Of  180, 000  total 
phones,  we  [will]  have 
roughly  60,000  in  retail, 
60,000  in  enterprise 
and  60,000  in  a  number 
of  contact  centers.  We 
first  focused  on  retail,  with 
6,000  branches,  and  had  to 
get  that  program  up  and  run¬ 
ning.  It’s  doing  well,  with  800 
out  of  6,000  branches  com¬ 
pleted.  We  are  doing  this  with 
EDS,  which  will  deploy  and 
manage  it. 


Simula  Labs  earlier 
this  month  announced  its 
Community-oriented  Real- 
Time  Network  (Core),  which 
the  company  described  as  a 
flexible  framework  for  build¬ 
ing,  running  and  managing 
open-source  software.  Simula 
Labs  also  announced  that 
open-source  software  provid¬ 
ers  Covalent  Technologies 
Inc.,  LogicBlaze  Inc.,  Megere 
Inc.,  WebTide  and  Chariot 
Solutions  have  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  Core. 

The  Core  offering  allows  us¬ 
ers  to  customize  open-source 
stacks,  offering  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  than  the  precertified  stacks, 
Damarillo  said. 

Davis  Tharayil,  CIO  at  Home 
Insurance  Co.  in  New  York,  is 
in  the  process  of  testing  anoth¬ 
er  alternative  to  a  precertified 
open-source  application  stack: 
a  custom  server  appliance  from 
Raleigh,  N.C.-based  rPath  Inc. 
that’s  designed  to  integrate 
Ingres  Corp.’s  open-source 
database  with  a  stripped-down 
version  of  Linux. 

Home  Insurance  tested  the 
appliance  as  part  of  its  search 


What  is  the  status  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  contact  center  projects? 

We’ve  completed  50  enterprise 
locations.  We’re  kicking  off 
the  contact  center  effort  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
first  location  will  be  a  medium- 
size  contact  center  for  internal 
operations  used  to  serve  bank 
associates  in  the  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  area. 

How  many  phones  are  installed 
today?  We  are  north  of  20,000. 
What  we’ve  done  in  the  last  18 
months  is  focus  on  establish¬ 
ing  the  program,  processes 
and  standards  of  what  we’re 
deploying.  We’ve  had  lot  of 
conversations  with  divisional 
executives  about  how  we  want 
VoIP  nationally  to  support 
business  processes. 

It’s  not  just  been  a  technol¬ 
ogy  transformation,  but  [also] 
a  business  process  transforma¬ 
tion. 


for  a  lower-cost  alternative  to 
Oracle  databases  running  on 
Solaris-based  servers. 

Tharayil  said  that  the  insur¬ 
er  did  not  consider  emerging 
precertified  open-source  appli¬ 
cation  stacks  in  its  search  for  a 


I’ve  been  in 
the  business 
for  35  years.  Every 
time  something 
new  comes  along, 
they  say  it’s  a  silver 
bullet.  I  still  haven’t 
found  one. 

DAVIS  THARAYIL,  CIO, 

HOME  INSURANCE  CO. 


plug-and-play  product.  “A  full 
stack  just  wasn’t  necessary,” 
Tharayil  said.  “I’ve  been  in  the 
business  for  35  years.  Every 
time  something  new  comes 
along,  they  say  it’s  a  silver  bul¬ 
let.  I  still  haven’t  found  one.” 

Dennis  Callaghan,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  The  451  Group  in  New 
York,  said  the  rPath  model  is 
impressive,  though  he  noted 


With  but  20,000  out  of  180,000 
phones  installed  after  two  years, 
are  you  still  on  schedule?  We  are 

a  little  off  pace  on  the  schedule, 
but  that’s  not  [because  of]  the 
technology.  We  started  a  little 
slower  out  of  the  gate,  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nology  in  our  environment. 

When  will  the  project  be  complet¬ 
ed?  We  still  have  our  program 
completion  set  for  late  2008  or 
early  2009.  While  we  went  out 
slower  than  expected,  we  still 
have  enough  runway  to  meet 
our  commitments. 

What  will  the  project  cost?  We’re 
a  bank.  We  don’t  go  there.  It’s 
confidential. 

Is  the  new  technology  providing 
adequate  phone  service  in  areas 
such  a  voice  quality?  From  a 
quality  and  technology  per¬ 
spective,  it’s  working  extreme- 


that  the  company  has  “a  pretty 
small  niche  and  customer  base 
at  this  point.” 

James  Governor,  an  analyst 
at  RedMonk,  a  Denver-based 
consulting  firm,  said  the  tidi¬ 
ness  of  open-source  stacks  will 
likely  continue  to  appeal  to 
some  customers  despite  their 
rigidity.  He  suggested  that  the 
true  standards-based  compo¬ 
nent  modularity  promised  by 
service-oriented  architectures 
will  likely  make  the  current 
stacks  less  relevant. 

Application  stacks  have  a 
long  history  among  mostly 
large  vendors  of  proprietary 
software,  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.,  IBM  and  Oracle  Corp. 
Such  vendors  contend  that 
their  integrated  software  prod¬ 
ucts  can  boost  interoperability 
and  cut  costs,  though  suppliers 
of  best-of-breed  software  often 
note  that  such  products  also 
lead  to  vendor  lock-in. 

To  date,  the  task  of  integrat¬ 
ing  open-source  software  is 
mostly  the  responsibility  of 
corporate  users  —  or  their 
highly  paid  consultants.  Such 
projects  could  easily  wipe  out 
the  savings  from  using  free 
software.  ► 


ly  well.  We  went  through  a 
process  of  making  sure  that 
we  provide  [a]  level  of  service 
that  is  comparable  to  what 
users  had  before. 

Did  you  have  to  upgrade  the  IP 
network  to  ensure  adequate  qual¬ 
ity?  In  terms  of  the  upgrades, 
the  bank  has  been  executing 
[a  long-term  strategy]  for 
more  than  three  years.  We 
had  implemented  an  Optical 
Carrier  49  dual-IP  backbone 
over  three  years  ago.  So  we 
already  had  a  backbone  speed 
capability  to  support  bringing 
voice  communications  onto 
the  infrastructure.  We  had  re¬ 
freshed  a  significant  portion 
of  our  network  switches  as 
part  of  a  standardization 
program. 

Have  there  been  any  problems 
bringing  together  voice  and 
data  IT  workers?  It  was  not  a 

problem,  but  candidly,  it  was 
a  potential  factor  we  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  start.  We  clearly 
clarified  that  this  project  was 
a  transformation,  not  just  from 
a  technology  perspective,  but 
from  a  people  and  process 
perspective.  We  worked  with 
them  to  make  sure  that  inte¬ 
gration  within  the  voice  and 
data  teams  occurred  from 
Day  One. 

Have  you  added  any  new  commu¬ 
nications  features,  such  as  unified 
voice  mail  and  e-mail?  Candidly, 
we  have  not  yet  deployed  uni¬ 
fied  communications  in  terms 
of  a  single  box  for  e-mail  and 
voice  mail.  We’ll  be  phasing 
that  in  over  time.  We  won’t 
wait  until  2008  but  will  layer 
that  in. 

How  has  this  project  gone  for 
you  personally?  There’s  cer¬ 
tainly  been  pain,  because 
you  are  going  through  such  a 
transformation  across  people, 
process  and  technology.  You 
are  impacting  business  proc¬ 
esses  and  the  way  the  associ¬ 
ates  interact  with  technology. 
There’s  been  pain  in  that, 
but  that’s  been  countered  by 
the  fact  that  the  technology 
worked  well,  and  we’ve  had  a 
good,  solid  base  to  work  from; 
we’ve  had  good,  solid  execu¬ 
tive  support  for  the  program.  > 


Some  Vendors,  Analysts  Question  Stack  Promises 
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Satyam  Flans  to  Boost 
its  Workforce  in  China 

HYDERABAD,  INDIA 

ATYAM  Computer  Services  Ltd., 
a  software  development  and  IT 
services  firm  based  here,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  this  month  to  increase 
its  workforce  in  China  from  about  400 
employees  to  3,000  or  so  by  2008. 

Satyam  plans  to  expand  its  services 
business  inside  China  and  set  up  new 
service-delivery  centers  for  custom¬ 
ers  in  Japan  and  Hong  Kong,  said 
Raghavendra  Tripathi,  who  heads  the 
outsourcer’s  operations  in  China.  The 
new  staffers  will  also  provide  offshore 
services  to  North  American  companies 
Tripathi  said  Satyam  is  expanding 
in  China  in  order  to 
help  ensure  that  it  has 
an  adequate  number 
of  workers  to  support 
its  business  in  the  long 
term.  “We  are  grow¬ 
ing  fast,  and  India  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  all 
our  staff  requirements 
down  the  line,”  he  said. 

The  employees  in 
China  will  work  at 
existing  software  de¬ 
velopment  facilities  in 
Shanghai  and  Dalian, 


a  sales  office  in  Beijing  and  a  new  de¬ 
velopment  center  at  the  Guangzhou 
Software  Park. 

■  JOHN  RIBEIR0.  IDO  NEWS  SERVICE 

Trade  Group  Opposes 
Open-Source  Proposal 

MAKATI  CITY,  PHILIPPINES 

HE  Philippine  Software  Indus¬ 
try  Association  is  opposing  a 
bill  in  the  country’s  legislature 
that  seeks  to  mandate  the  use  of  open- 
source  software  by  government  agen¬ 
cies  and  public  schools. 

The  Free  Open  Source  Software  Act 
of  2006  is  scheduled  for  a  hearing  in 
Congress  this  month.  Teodoro  Casino, 
the  House  of  Representatives  member 
who  proposed  the  bill, 
has  said  that  the  open- 
source  requirement 
would  level  the  playing 
field  for  local  software 
vendors  competing 
against  bigger  foreign 
vendors. 

But  the  software 
trade  group,  which  is 
based  here,  contends 
that  the  bill  could  ham¬ 
per  the  growth  of  the 
local  software  industry 
and  would  limit  the 


government’s  ability  to  choose  the  IT 
products  that  best  meet  its  needs. 

■  LAWRENCE  D.  CASIRAYA, 
C0MPUTERW0RLD  PHILIPPINES 


NEC  Files  Complaint 
Over  Telstra’s  Pricing 

CANBERRA,  AUSTRALIA 

EC  CORP.’S  subsidiary  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  filed  a  complaint  with 
the  Australian  Competition 
and  Consumer  Commission  (ACCC) 
this  month  over  the  price  it  is  being 
charged  to  access  Telstra  Corp.’s  tele¬ 
communications  network. 

NEC  Australia  Pty.’s  Nextep  Broad¬ 
band  division  is  the  latest  service  pro¬ 
vider  to  contest  Telstra’s  prices  for  con¬ 
necting  to  its  so-called  unconditioned 
local  loop  service.  Telstra,  which  is  ma¬ 
jority-owned  by  the  Australian  govern¬ 
ment,  raised  some  of  its  access  prices 
after  proposing  late  last  year  that  it  be 
allowed  to  institute  a  single  monthly 
charge  across  all  regions. 

But  the  ACCC  rejected  Telstra’s 
proposal  in  August,  saying  it  wasn’t 
satisfied  that  the  terms  were  reason¬ 
able.  The  commission  disclosed  late 
last  month  that  it  had  made  interim 
findings  in  pricing  disputes  between 
Telstra  and  five  other  companies.  The 
ACCC  has  declined  to  comment  about 
NEC’s  complaint. 

■  HOWARD  DAHDAH, 

C0MPUTERW0RLD  AUSTRALIA 


Compiled  by  Mike  Bucken. 


Briefly  Noted 

Dell  Inc.  has  set  up  its  fourth  cus¬ 
tomer  support  center  in  India,  in  the 
city  of  Gurgaon.  The  new  facility 
is  expected  to  employ  about  1,000 
people  by  year’s  end,  said  Dell, 
which  also  operates  support  centers 
in  Bengaluru,  Hyderabad  and  Chan¬ 
digarh.  The  Gurgaon  site  will  sup¬ 
port  users  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

■  JOHN  RIBEIRO,  IDO  NEWS  SERVICE 


Nokia  Corp.  has  released  a  security 
appliance  that  includes  intrusion- 
detection  software  developed  by 
Sourcehre  Inc.  in  Columbia,  Md.  The 
Nokia  Intrusion  Prevention  appli¬ 
ance  is  designed  to  help  companies 
better  secure  their  networks  as  em¬ 
ployees  access  corporate  data  re¬ 
motely.  The  device  starts  at  S14.995 
(U.S.)  and  is  available  as  part  of 
Nokia’s  IP390  security  system. 

■  NANCY  60HRIN6, 

IDO  NEWS  SERVICE 


SAP  AG  has  named  Geraldine  Mc¬ 
Bride  president  of  its  Asia-Pacific 
operations  and  a  member  of  its 
global  held  leadership  team.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  formerly  head  of  SAP’s  opera¬ 
tions  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
now  will  be  based  in  Singapore.  She 
succeeds  Hans-Peter  Klaey,  who 
has  been  chosen  to  lead  a  new  unit 
focused  on  small  and  midsize  users. 

■  SANDRA  ROSSI, 

C0MPUTERW0RLD  AUSTRALIA 


GLOBAL  FACT 


The  size  of  the  IT  outsourcing 
and  managed  services  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region 
(excluding  Japan)  during  the 
first  half  of  2006.  The  market 
for  the  full  year  is  expected  to 
reach  $23  billion,  up  12%  from 
last  year’s  level. 

SOURCE:  IDC,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Borland  Rejects  Five  Bids  for  Tools  Unit 


BY  HEATHER  HAVENSTEIN 

Borland  Software  Corp.  has 
created  a  wholly  owned  subsid¬ 
iary  to  run  its  tools  busi¬ 
ness  after  an  effort  to  sell 
the  unit  failed.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  Comput- 
erworld,  Rick  Jackson, 

Borland’s  chief  market¬ 
ing  officer,  talked  about 
the  new  CodeGear  sub¬ 
sidiary,  the  company’s 
place  in  the  application 
life-cycle  management 
(ALM)  business  and  its  third- 
quarter  financial  deficit. 

Why  did  Borland  decide  not  to  sell 
the  development  tools  group?  It 

came  down  to  about  five  bid¬ 
ding  parties.  Since  the  devel¬ 
oper  tools  group  has  histori¬ 
cally  been  so  intertwined  with 


Borland  operationally,  it  be¬ 
came  difficult  for  us  to  break 
out  specific  revenue  [figures 
for  potential  buyers] 

—  how  much  revenue  to 
attribute  to  developer 
tools  and  application 
life-cycle  management. 
At  the  end  of  the  day, 
we  did  not  feel  we  were 
going  to  receive  the  ap¬ 
propriate  value  for  [the 
developer  tools  divi¬ 
sion].  To  maintain  the 
value  for  our  shareholders  and 
still  take  care  of  our  custom¬ 
ers  ...  we  made  the  decision 
to  drop  it  down  to  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary. 

Will  CodeGear  prevent  the  tools 
business  from  continuing  to  drain 
corporate  resources,  which  CEO 


Tod  Nielsen  had  said  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  selling  it  in  the  first  place? 

The  move  is  to  separate  it  as  a 
stand-alone  subsidiary.  [Code- 
Gear]  has  its  own  management 
team,  its  own  brand,  its  own 
sales  and  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  no  employ¬ 
ees  shared.  It  will  be  operated 
as  a  stand-alone  business. 

In  the  announcement  this  month 
of  Borland’s  third-quarter  loss  of 
$12.2  million,  Nielsen  said  that 
there  will  be  “significant  atten¬ 
tion  on  reducing  costs.”  Can  you 
elaborate  on  that?  At  this  time, 
we  are  not  commenting.  The 
executive  team  is  working  on 
a  second  pass  at  the  opera¬ 
tional  plan . . .  with  a  focus  on 
profitability.  We  anticipate  dis¬ 
cussing  that  more  during  our 


fourth-quarter  call  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  We  are  really  focused  on 
making  sure  we  can  continue 
to  drive  growth  this  year. 

The  ALM  business  is  more 
competitive  now  than  the  tools 
business.  How  will  Borland  dif¬ 
ferentiate  itself  in  ALM?  Our 

top  competitor  is  really  IBM. 
Microsoft  has  a  very  strong 
developer  following.  They 
haven’t  done  as  well  in  the 
ALM  space.  We  are  taking 
market  share.  We  have  re¬ 
placed  IBM  in  several  large 
accounts  —  at  Kaiser  Perma- 
nente  and  Electronic  Data 
Systems. 

Borland  has  a  much  more 
open  approach  to  ALM.  Bor¬ 
land  offers  a  choice  of  using 
our  tools  with  your  specific 
process,  versus  the  IBM  ap¬ 
proach,  which  is  they  try  and 
force  everyone  to  use  their 


specific  process,  the  Rational 
Unified  Process.  Whether  you 
use  WebSphere  [from  IBM]  or 
WebLogic  from  BEA  or  Fusion 
from  Oracle  or  NetWeaver 
from  SAP,  we  support  all  of 
those  equally  well.  Rational 
focuses  all  their  efforts  on  sup¬ 
porting  WebSphere. 

How  have  both  ALM  and  tool 
users  reacted  to  the  decision  to 
keep  the  development  business? 

We  have  a  customer  advisory 
board  with  20  to  25  customers 
in  North  America  that  helps 
us  with  strategy.  The  feedback 
was  positive  because  it  showed 
Borland’s  commitment.  We’re 
not  just  going  to  dump  our 
tools  business.  We’re  going  to 
ensure  it  is  taken  care  of.  [Bor¬ 
land  and  CodeGear]  do  share 
customers.  It  is  critical  that 
we  continue  to  support  those 
customers.  * 
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»  Employees  and  guests  bringing  in  more  than  business?  Protect  your  network  -  and  give  appropriate  access 
all  with  Juniper’s  Unified  Access  Control  v2.0. 

You  don’t  have  to  replace  your  switching  infrastructure  or  be  locked  into  one  vendor  to  get  the  security  you  need. 
Juniper’s  UAC  2.0  supports  open  standards  and  provides  enforcement  using  any  vendor’s  802.1X-enabled 
switches  and  access  points,  your  existing  Juniper  firewalls,  or  both.  And  a  single  UAC  deployment  gives  you 
security  for  guests,  contractors  and  employees  -  cross  platform.  Juniper  makes  any  network  more  secure: 
www.juniper.net/UAC 
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MARK  HALL 

Thinking  Crisis 

WHETHER  you  call  them  the  mil¬ 
lennium  generation,  the  Google 
generation  or  digital  natives,  most 
school  kids  today  are  considered 
not  merely  comfortable  with  com¬ 
puters,  but  experts  with  them.  Why,  they’ve  had  PCs 
at  home  and  in  the  classroom  since,  like,  um,  forever. 


And  just  watch  their 
thumbs  fly  across  the  tiny 
keypads  on  handhelds, 
text-messaging  and  IMing 
their  friends;  see  them 
quickly  vanquish  virtual 
enemies  on  their  Xboxes 
and  PlayStations  with 
aplomb.  It’s  little  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  some  have 
anticipated  the  arrival  of 
these  technoprodigies  as, 
well,  a  millennial  event. 

Like,  no  way,  dude. 

Less  than  two  weeks 
ago,  I  chatted  with  senior  developer 
Teresa  Egan  and  senior  research  sci¬ 
entist  Irvin  Katz  at  the  Educational 
Testing  Service.  (Yes,  the  same  ETS 
that  creates  the  dreaded  SAT,  GRE 
and  other  standardized  tests.)  What 
they  told  me  completely  shreds  the 
notion  that  this  generation  of  tech- 
saturated  kids  is  any  better  prepared 
for  business  or  academic  careers 
than  my  generation  was  because 
some  of  us  were  adept  with  the  slide 
rule  and  compass. 

ETS,  together  with  seven  major 
universities  and  colleges  across  the 
nation,  devised  a  way  to  test  students 
on  their  information  and  communica¬ 
tion  technology  (ICT)  literacy.  What 
they  learned  from  more  than  6,300 
test  results  is  distressing. 

For  example,  only  52%  of  college 
students  and  high  school  seniors 
were  able  to  determine  whether 
information  on  a  Web  site  was 
objective,  skewed  or  plain  screwy. 
Only  four  out  of  10  of  this  so-called 
Google  generation  knew  that  using 
multiple  terms  in  an  online  search 
improved  the  results.  (Don’t  ask 
if  these  kids  know  anything  about 
Boolean  searches.)  And  only  44% 


were  able  to  complete 
an  online  assignment 
and  communicate  their 
findings  to  others  with 
accuracy. 

So,  while  we’ve  show¬ 
ered  our  children  with 
technology,  we’ve  over¬ 
looked  how  they  think. 

“It  was  false  to  assume 
that  if  we  gave  kids  tech¬ 
nology  they  would  also 
acquire  the  critical  think¬ 
ing  skills  to  use  it  effec¬ 
tively,”  concludes  Egan. 

Mastering  the  use  of  mice  and 
menus  is  not  the  same  as  critically 
evaluating  a  problem.  Our  schools 
are  producing  a  generation  of  U.S. 
workers  who  understand  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  twigs  and  branches  but  can’t 
grasp  that  they  are  looking  at  a  tree 
and  standing  in  a  forest.  So,  it’s  not 
surprising  when  CIOs  and  other 
business  leaders  regularly  tell  Com- 


puterworld  that  they  continue  to  look 
overseas  for  new  hires,  as  they  did 
again  last  week  in  our  cover  story, 
“Fishing  in  the  Global  Talent  Pool.” 

Thankfully,  not  all  of  our  kids  are 
digital  idiots.  A  new  book,  Young 
Wealth:  Trade  Secrets  From  Teens 
Who  Are  Changing  American  Busi¬ 
ness,  by  USA  Today  reporter  Jon 
Swartz,  chronicles  the  successes  of 
ICT-savvy  kids  who  have  used  their 
technical  talents,  ambition  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking  to  create  careers, 
build  companies  and,  indeed,  make 
the  world  a  better  place.  However, 
given  the  statistical  rigor  of  ETS’s 
testing  versus  Swartz’s  fascinat¬ 
ing  anecdotes,  I  suspect  that  he  has 
mined  the  rare  gems,  while  most  kids 
remain  diamonds  in  the  rough. 

It’s  time  adults  stopped  arguing 
about  whether  students  should  use 
Macs  or  Windows  machines  or  study 
Java  or  C#  in  the  classroom.  That’s 
branch  and  twig  thinking.  We  need 
to  develop  creative  critical  thinkers, 
because  as  I  look  ahead,  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  business  and  the  world  are 
becoming  more  complex,  not  less  so. 
And,  yes,  our  kids  will  use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  help  solve  those  problems.  But 
they’ll  have  to  know  how  to  think 
critically  first.  * 

Don  Tennant  will  return  next  week. 


THORNTON  A.  MAY 

The  What 
And  Why 
OfCPOs 

Five  years  ago,  privacy 
was  a  white-hot  noun. 
Global  2,000  organiza¬ 
tions  were  falling  all  over 

themselves  trying  to  establish  privacy 
organizations  and  policies.  At  that 
time,  security  guru  Bill  Malik,  former 
head  of  Gartner’s  security  practice, 
commented,  “The  chief  privacy  of¬ 
ficer  is  a  trend  whose  time  has  come.” 

Fast-forward  to  today.  We  are  still 
waiting  for  the  high-impact,  change- 
my-stock-price  and  delight-my-cus- 
tomer  CPO  to  show  up  and  make  his 
presence  felt  organizationally. 

In  2006,  many  futurists  believe 
we  may  be  standing  at  the  beginning 
of  the  largest  and  most  life-chang¬ 
ing  technology  ex¬ 
pansion  since  the 
invention  of  fire. 

(Interestingly,  it  is 
Sarbanes-Oxley 
—  initially  labeled 
as  an  innovation¬ 
sucking  bit  of  leg¬ 
islation  that  would 
do  little  more  than 
provide  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  bureaucrats 
—  that  may  be  viewed 
in  the  end  as  the  great 
accelerator  toward  a 
truly  digital  society.) 

Future-focused  orga¬ 
nizations  are  getting  their  informa¬ 
tion  management  houses  in  order  and 
tightening  up  internal  processes  in 
advance  of  the  big  takeoff.  Among  the 
things  most  in  need  of  rethinking  are 
privacy  management  and  the  chief 
privacy  officer. 

It’s  worthwhile,  then,  to  consider 
questions  regarding  what  CPOs  do 
and  why  they’re  needed. 

What  Do  CPOs  Do? 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  read¬ 
ers  who  can  answer  that  question. 

The  fact  is  that  privacy  profession¬ 
als  are,  for  the  most  part,  invisible 
to  corporate,  societal  and  consumer 
decision-makers.  As  an  anthropolo¬ 
gist  studying  corporate  and  consumer 
tribes,  one  of  my  tasks  is  to  chronicle 
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the  daily  routines  and  experiences  of 
decision-makers.  In  the  course  of  my 
fieldwork,  I’ve  determined  that  privacy 
professionals  occupy  just  about  zero 
mind  share.  Why  is  this? 

Readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  privacy  industry.  The 
International  Association  of  Privacy 
Professionals  (IAPP)  has  2,800  mem¬ 
bers  in  23  countries.  J.  Trevor  Hughes, 
the  articulate,  well-read  and  very  well- 
traveled  executive  director  of  the  IAPP, 
frequently  and  eloquently  comments 
on  the  critical  role  of  today’s  privacy 
professionals,  who  he  maintains  “are 
guardians  of  the  data  that  fuel  our  in¬ 
formation  economy.” 

But  most  privacy  tribe  observers 
agree  that  privacy  people  pretty  much 
keep  to  themselves.  They  are  too  pri¬ 
vate.  Similar  to  the  Amish,  they  don’t 
get  out  much,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  to 
gather  in  self-selected  conclaves.  Most 


privacy  events  revolve  around  privacy 
people  speaking  to  privacy  people. 

What  Is  Society’s  Attitude 
Toward  Privacy? 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  privacy  is 
not  front-of-mind  for  Joe  and  Jane  Bag- 
o-Donuts.  Robert  Samuelson,  writing 
in  The  Washington  Post  on  Sept.  20, 
contends  that  the  “Internet  has  un¬ 
leashed  the  greatest  outburst  of  mass 
exhibitionism  in  human  history.”  A  re¬ 
cent  poll  by  the  Pew  Internet  &  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  Project  reports  that  61%  of  all 
13-to-17-year-olds  now  have  personal 
profiles  on  the  Web.  Katharine  Herrup, 
a  cultural  and  style  observer  writing  in 
The  New  York  Sun  on  Sept.  22,  said  she 
is  convinced  that  “Americans  do  want 
privacy.  They  just  struggle  with  decid¬ 
ing  how  much  exhibitionism  is  too 
much.  And  they  don’t  seem  to  know 
how  to  set  their  own  privacy  meters.” 


The  Demand  and  Supply 
For  Privacy 

We  are  still  a  ways  off  from  having  an 
unambiguous  take  on  consumers’  de¬ 
mand  for  privacy.  People  have  not  really 
made  up  their  minds  about  how  private 
they  want  to  be.  The  supply  of  privacy 
is  suspect  as  well.  An  RSA  Security 
study  found  that  nearly  half  of  U.S. 
consumers  have  “little  or  no  confidence” 
that  organizations  are  taking  sufficient 
steps  to  protect  their  personal  data.  And 
when  a  Ponemon  Institute/MSNBC 
study  asked,  “Who  do  you  trust  more  to 
protect  your  privacy  —  government  or 
private  corporations?”  a  full  88%  picked 
the  third  option,  “neither.” 

Why  Privacy  Matters 

Seth  Godin,  entrepreneur  and  orator 
extraordinaire,  introduced  the  concept 
of  permission  marketing.  He  describes 
a  spectrum  of  marketing,  ranging  from 


spam  (uninvited  commercial  interrup¬ 
tions)  on  the  bad  end  to  what  he  calls 
“intravenous”  marketing  (initiatives 
that  depend  on  trust  relationships  and 
thus  are  able  to  deliver  any  substance 
at  any  price  at  any  time)  on  the  good 
end.  The  only  way  organizations  can 
move  away  from  spam  and  toward 
intravenous  marketing  is  to  earn  con¬ 
sumers’  permission  to  collect  personal 
information.  They  do  this  by  showing 
that  collecting  the  information  will 
help  them  better  serve  the  customer. 

This  is  the  sort  of  big,  stock-price- 
goosing  thing  that  a  focus  on  privacy 
can  produce. 

Now  go  find  out  where  your  CPO  is 
hiding  and  do  something  about  it.  * 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OMore  columnists  and  links  to  archives  of  previous 
columns  are  on  our  Web  site: 

www.computerworld.com/coiumns 
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Many  Cobol  Coders  Are  Still  Going  Strong 


IT’S  HYSTERICALLY  funny  that 
“45%  of  the  respondents  whose 
organizations  use  Cobol  said  their 
ability  to  hire  Cobol  programmers 
was  either  ‘worse’  or  'much  worse’ 
than  their  ability  to  hire  program¬ 
mers  for  modern  languages  such  as 
Visual  Basic,  C++  and  Java"  [“Cobol 
Coders:  Going,  Going,  Gone?”  Tech¬ 
nology,  Oct.  9].  The  reason  it’s  funny 
is  that  computer  scientists  were 
saying  that  Cobol  was  dead  back 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  (Person¬ 
ally,  I’m  an  MIS  person  and  never 
believed  it,  since  I  know  how  much 
Cobol  permeates  the  business 
world.)  College  administrators  and 
corporate  management  believed 
them.  So  colleges  dropped  it  from 
their  curricula,  and  corporate  man¬ 
agers  told  people  with  Cobol  skills 
that  their  “skills  needed  updating” 
and  didn’t  hire  them.  I  am  now  a  part- 
time  teacher  at  a  community  college 
and  have  another  job  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  programming. 

In  the  late  1990s,  when  I  was 
at  another  college,  I  convinced  a 
faculty  committee  to  retain  Cobol, 
but  the  college’s  management  over¬ 
ruled  it.  When  my  current  college’s 
computer  science/IT  program  un¬ 
derwent  a  curriculum  review  a  few 
years  back,  I  wrote  a  memo  trying 
to  keep  Cobol  in.  It  technically  is  still 
there,  but  it’s  never  offered.  (I  teach 


Visual  Basic  and  other  computer 
courses  -  not  Cobol  anymore.) 
Virginia  C.Wilch 
Adjunct  assistant  professor, 
Suffolk  County  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Selden  and  Brentwood,  N.Y. 


MY  THANKS  to  Computerworld 
for  reporting  on  the  continued 
use  of  the  mainframe  and  Cobol. 
There  are  many  Cobol  programmer/ 
analysts  who  have  learned  new 
technologies  while  continuing  to 
support  the  mainframe  “workhorse” 
applications.  Some  of  us  would  be 
interested  in  helping  companies 
continue  to  use  their  Cobol  applica¬ 
tions,  but  we  do  not  want  to  relocate. 

If  these  companies  would  work 
with  us  to  support  their  Cobol  appli¬ 
cations  via  telecommuting,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  monthly  trip  to  their  location, 
they  will  find  willing  developers  to 
hire.  We  are  out  here  and  available. 
Betty  Sims 

Systems  analyst,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE  ARTICLE  says  that  “a  large 
percentage  of  [Cobol  program¬ 
mers]  are  nearing  retirement  age.” 
However,  the  actual  figures  cited 
show  a  very  small  percentage  of 
coders  in  the  over-age-55  category. 
The  current  retirement  age  in  the  U.S. 
is  67,  at  least  if  you  want  full  Social 
Security  benefits.  This  suggests 


there's  a  good  12  years  or  more  left 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Cobol  coders. 
Fears  that  the  supply  of  coders  will 
dry  up  are  as  exaggerated  as  rumors 
of  the  death  of  Cobol  itself. 

Douglas  Kretzmann 
Denver 


WE  WILL  never  run  short  of 
Cobol  programmers.  But  we 
don’t  depend  on  schools  to  train 
them.  We  can  do  that  in  30  days.  All 
we  need  are  candidates  with  good 
logic  ability  and  a  true  interest  in 
helping  businesses  accomplish  their 
goals. 

Dean  Christensen 

IT  director,  NRECA, 

Lincoln,  Neb., 

Dean.Christensen@nreca.coop 

Cobol  Applications 
Can  Look  Good 

I  WAS  INTERESTED  to  read  in 
the  article  “Cobol:  Not  Dead  Yet” 
[Technology,  Oct.  9]  that  “while 
it’s  well  suited  to  batch  operations, 
the  language  isn’t  as  good  a  fit  for 
developing  interactive  applications 
or  Web-based  front  ends.” 

DDS  manufactures  software  for 
the  auto/truck/agriculture  dealer 
industry,  and  we  still  actively  code 
in  Cobol.  When  faced  with  giving 
our  product  a  face-lift,  we  used  Acu- 
corp’s  new  version  of  Acuthin,  which 
allows  us  to  generate  a  “Windows”- 


looking  screen  while  maintaining 
solid  business  logic.  The  results  are 
a  terrific-looking  dealership  man¬ 
agement  system  that  we  were  able 
to  get  to  market  in  approximately 
two  years,  with  all  the  features 
we  offered  in  the  past  and  more.  I 
know  of  many  companies  that,  after 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  many  years  invested,  have 
scrapped  their  attempts  to  migrate 
their  code  to  another  platform. 
Colleen  Callahan 
Vice  president,  operations, 
Dubuque  Data  Services, 
Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Colleen.Callahan@ddslive.com 

Editor’s  Admissions 
Inspire  Respect 

'VE  KNOWN  about  editor  in 

chief  Don  Tennant's  editorial  and 
personal  integrity  since  long  before 
he  wrote  his  “Dear  John”  editorial 
and  the  plagiarism  confession  “Edi¬ 
torial  Integrity"  [Editorial,  Oct.  9],  I 
wasn’t  surprised  by  either  one.  As 
a  longtime  reader,  that’s  the  kind  of 
integrity  I’ve  come  to  expect,  issue 
after  issue. 

Tennant  and  Frank  Hayes  have 
often  looked  bad  or  had  egg  on  their 
faces  because  of  their  truthfulness. 
But  that's  what  makes  them  look 
good.  Computerworld’s  readers 
aren’t  stupid.  Tennant  has  always 
held  himself  to  a  higher  standard, 


higher  than  we  would  expect. 

Many  times,  I  have  thought  to 
myself,  He  didn’t  have  to  write 
that  -  who  would  have  known?  The 
answer  is  that  he  would  have  known, 
and  that  is  why  Computerworld  is 
Magazine  of  the  Year  -  because  of 
consistent  honesty  that  we  have 
come  to  expect.  That’s  why  we 


Director  of  IT,  Wickliffe,  Ohio 


No  to  Data  Mashups 

USERS  AREN’T  likely  to  want 
to  put  their  data  in  something 
called  a  “mashup"  [“Small  Office 
2.0  Vendors  Ally  to  Fight  Microsoft, 
Google  Threats,”  Computerworld.- 
com,  Oct.  12].  It’s  like  naming  a  car 
model  the  Lemon. 

Geoffrey  J.  Rarick 
Database/network  administrator, 
Thoracic  Cardiovascular 
Institute,  Lansing,  Mich., 
grarick@tciheart.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes  com¬ 
ments  from  its  readers.  Letters  will 
be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  Jamie  Eckle, 
letters  editor,  Computerworld,  PO  Box  f 
9171, 1  Speen  Street,  Framingham, 

Mass.  01701.  Fax:  (508)  879-4843. 

E-mail:  letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  immediate  verification. 


come. 

Jack  Miller 
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Avoiding  Data 
Migration  Delays 

An  IT  veteran  offers  six  ways  to 
approach  data  migration  so  it  won’t 
cause  embarrassing  project  delays. 
Hint:  Avoid  data  synchronization. 

PAGE  24 


SECURITY  MANAGER’S  JOURNAL 

Putting  the  Brakes 
On  Net  Integration 

After  looking  at  an  acquisition  target’s  net¬ 
work,  Mathias  Thurman  figures  that  he’ll 
have  to  essentially  start  from  scratch  to 
protect  the  corporate  network.  PAGE  26 


OPINION 

Microsoft’s  Sock  in  the  Vacuum 

Robert  L.  Mitchell  says  the  new  user 
interface  and  file  format  that  comes  with 
Microsoft’s  Office  2007  will  cause  some 
problems  —  just  like  the  wayward  sock  that 
ruined  his  new  vacuum  cleaner.  PAGE  28 


Technopundits  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  arrival  of  “smart 
spaces”  for  years.  Your  car 
sends  a  message  to  a  robot 
in  your  kitchen,  so  it  can 
have  your  martini  ready  when  you 
arrive  home  in  the  evening.  A  soft¬ 
ware  agent  on  your  LAN  knows  not 
to  interrupt  you  with  a  phone  call 
—  unless  it’s  from  your  boss  —  be¬ 
cause  you’re  working  on  a  presenta¬ 
tion  for  a  meeting  later  that  day. 


A  computer  in  your  grocery  store 
recognizes  you  and  prints  out  a 
suggested  shopping  list  based  on 
your  past  purchasing  patterns. 

It’s  fun  to  think  about  these 
scenarios,  but  we  rarely  encoun¬ 
ter  them  in  the  real  world.  Who 
besides  Bill  Gates  lives  in  an  environment  in  which  IT 
senses  and  responds  to  the  behavior  of  the  people  in  it? 
Your  PC  knows  you  haven’t  touched  it  for  30  minutes,  so 
it  turns  on  the  screensaver.  That’s  about  it. 

Yet  the  technology  to  make  our  environments  smarter 
and  more  responsive  to  our  needs  largely  exists.  Sensors 
of  all  types,  actuators,  radio  frequency  identification 
(RFID)  tags,  large  touch-screen  displays,  digital  cameras, 
personal  software  agents,  machine-learning  algorithms, 
voice-  and  image-recognition  software,  even  robots 
—  these  aren’t  just  the  dreams  of  science  fiction  writers 
anymore. 

The  impediments  to  the  widespread  deployment  of 

Continued  on  page  22 


if  These  Walls  Could  Talk 


spaces  is  ever  i 
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.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 


_DAY  35:  Whoa!  Came  in  today  and  found  a  black  hole. 
Information  goes  in  but  doesn’t  come  out.  This  is  bad. 

_DAY  36:  The  black  hole  just  sucked  in  three  interns. 
HR  is  not  pleased. 

_DAY  38:  I’ve  taken  back  control  with  IBM  Information 
Management  middleware.  It’s  built  on  open  standards. 
Totally  scalable.  Seamlessly  unites  all  our  critical 
information,  whatever  its  source.  Now  our  info  has 
real  business  value  that  can  help  spur  growth. 

_We  got  everything  back  from  the  black  hole.  Except 
the  interns. 
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See  innovative  IBM  Info  Management  solutions  in  action: 
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Continued  from  page  20 
smart  spaces  lie  elsewhere  —  in  the 
form  of  problems  related  to  cost, 
interoperability,  accuracy  and  reli¬ 
ability.  And  there  are  the  social  and 
cultural  challenges.  Just  how  much  do 
you  want  systems  to  know  about  you? 
And  how  willing  are  you  to  have  them 
make  decisions  for  you,  no  matter 
how  helpful  they  might  seem? 

Still,  progress  is  being  made.  For 
example,  researchers  at  Stanford 
University  have  invented  a  collabora¬ 
tion  space  called  the  iRoom,  or  “in¬ 
teractive  room.”  A  prototype  includes 
several  whiteboard-size  touch-sensi¬ 
tive  displays  along  the  walls,  a  6-foot 
custom-built  display  with  pen  input, 
an  interactive  display  that  doubles  as 
conference  room  table,  and  a  variety 
of  cameras,  microphones  and  wireless 
interaction  devices. 

Teams  meeting  in  the  iRoom  can 
move  information  seamlessly  among 
the  devices  and  applications  and  to 
and  from  devices  they  bring  into  the 
room  with  them,  such  as  laptops  and 
handhelds.  Any  user  can  control  any 
device  on  a  wireless  LAN  that  con¬ 
nects  everything. 


We  need  something  that 
jj  knows  what  normal 
is  and,  if  it’s  widely  outside  the 
norm,  raises  an  alarm. 


STEFAN  HILD,  SENIOR  MANAGER  FOR  RESPONSIVE 
ENTERPRISE  SOLUTIONS,  IBM  RESEARCH. 


Grounded 


You  enter  an  airport  terminal  and  your 
airline's  computer  detects  your  presence 
because  your  cell  phone  is  location-aware. 
And  since  you’re  carrying  the  airline’s  RFID- 
enabled  frequent-flier  card,  you  are  checked  in 
electronically  and  issued  an  electronic  boarding 
pass.  The  system  sets  a  flag  at  passport  control 
so  that  when  you  approach,  your  passport  image 
is  electronically  displayed.  You  board  the  plane 
without  ever  touching  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  screen. 

An  airport  circa  2010?  No,  Swissair  had  just 
such  a  system  in  operation  at  the  Zurich  airport 


10  years  ago.  Then  came  9/11  and  a  downturn 
in  air  travel.  Swissair  went  out  of  business. 

But  there  were  other  obstacles  to  wide 
deployment  of  smart  air  terminals,  says  IBM, 
which  built  the  system.  "It  was  limited  to  one 
airport  and  one  terminal  for  a  single  operator, 
and  getting  it  deployed  in  other  settings  was 
difficult  from  a  coordination  point  of  view,”  says 
Stefan  Hild,  a  researcher  at  IBM.  Airlines  were 
forced  to  cut  costs  after  9/11,  he  says,  and 
there  was  “no  appetite”  for  that  kind  of  system. 

-GARYANTHES 


To  make  it  all  work,  researchers 
created  what  they  call  the  Interactive 
Room  Operating  System,  or  IROS,  a 
metaoperating  system  for  tying  to¬ 
gether  disparate  devices.  “We  have 
taken  the  operating  system  idea  to  the 
space  level,  so  people  can  coordinate 
their  work  in  an  environment  with 
multiple  devices,”  says  Terry  Wino- 
grad,  a  computer  science  professor  at 
Stanford. 

Winograd  and  his  students  are  now 
moving  on  to  specific  applications.  For 
example,  they  are  trying  out  the  inter¬ 
active  table  on  people  with  Asperger’s 
syndrome,  a  type  of  autism.  Such 
people  often  are  whizzes  at  using  com¬ 
puters  but  poor  at  working  with  other 
people;  the  hope  is  that  the  table  might 
help  them  improve  their  social  skills. 

Winograd  says  a  key  impediment 
to  users’  acceptance  of  rich,  multime¬ 
dia  spaces  is  “disfluency,”  something 
IROS  was  designed  to  minimize  by 
making  the  technology  as  seamless 


and  transparent  as  possible. 

“Whenever  you  have  to  stop  focus¬ 
ing  on  what  you  care  about  to  focus  on 
how  the  machine  is  doing  it,  you  lose 
fluency,”  Winograd  says.  “In  every 
design  of  interaction,  that’s  a  concern 
you  want  to  bring  to  it.” 

Building  an  E-office 

Several  years  ago,  IBM  teamed  up  with 
Steelcase  Inc.  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
to  develop  BlueSpace,  a  prototype  of¬ 
fice  that  integrates  sensors,  actuators, 
displays  and  wireless  networks  into 
an  office  space.  Guided  by  user  com¬ 
mands  via  touch  screens,  these  gad¬ 
gets  can  dynamically  optimize  heating, 
ventilation  and  lighting,  and  control 
interruptions  depending  on  the  per¬ 
ceived  behavior  of  the  occupant. 

The  prototype  room  even  has  a 
“steerable”  projector  that  can  project 
images  onto  any  surface  in  the  office. 
Aided  by  a  sensor  in  his  desk  chair  and 
other  detectors,  the  occupant’s  incom¬ 
ing  e-mail  is  sent  by  the  projector  to 
the  surface  most  likely  to  be  visible  to 
him  at  a  given  moment. 

The  IBM/Steelcase  prototype  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prove  the  viability  and  value 
of  the  concept,  says 
Stefan  Hild,  senior 
manager  for  re¬ 
sponsive  enterprise 
solutions  at  IBM 
Research.  The  pro¬ 
totype  serves  those 
two  purposes,  he 
says,  but  because 
it  requires  special¬ 
ized  hardware  and 
furniture  and  a 
high  level  of  integration,  the  system  is 
not  practical  for  most  companies. 

“The  investment  of  taking  an  office 
building  and  enabling  it  that  way  is 
fairly  high,”  Hild  says.  “But  you  can 
get  80%  of  the  benefit  with  20%  of 
the  cost.”  A  follow-up  project  at  IBM 
called  mySpace  aims  to  give  office 
workers  greater  control  over  their 
work  spaces,  mostly  using  technology 
already  in  many  office  buildings. 

“So  if  you  have  a  wireless  LAN  in 
your  office,  it  implicitly  also  gives  you 
a  location  system  because  you  can 
get  the  802.11  endpoints,  such  as  your 
[laptops],  so  I  get  the  location  of  my 
co-workers,”  Hild  says.  “And  you  may 
know  voice  over  IP  as  a  telephone  sys¬ 
tem,  but  VoIP  in  your  office  building 
also  gives  you  a  level  of  presence  in¬ 
formation.  And  if  it’s  integrated  with 
my  calendar,  you  can  use  the  system 
to  figure  out  when  I’m  available.” 

But  widespread  deployment  of 
smart  spaces  faces  two  tough  chal¬ 


lenges,  Hild  says.  First,  such  projects 
tend  to  incorporate  scores,  if  not  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands,  of  devices,  each 
capable  of  generating  torrents  of  data. 
Scaling  up  networks,  central  proces¬ 
sors  and  storage  systems  to  handle 
that  is  an  obvious  challenge,  he  says. 

“But  a  much  deeper  issue,”  Hild 
says,  “and  one  that  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years  to  come,  is  that  our 
IT  systems  today  are  optimized  to 
process  data  extremely  reliably  but 
not  necessarily  very  fast.”  In  contrast, 
smart  environments  generally  must 
process  sensor  input  in  milliseconds. 
A  collision-avoidance  system  in  an 
airplane  must  react  immediately.  A 
package  bearing  an  RFID  tag  moving 
across  a  receiving  dock  must  tell  a 
worker  within  a  second  or  so  where  to 
put  it,  not  five  minutes  later. 

“Marrying  this  real-time  world  with 
the  transactional  world  is  the  real 
challenge  we  are  facing,”  Hild  says. 

The  Dark  Side 

Hild  echoes  the  concerns  of  many 
researchers  about  the  reliability  of 
increasingly  complex,  distributed  and 
heterogeneous  systems.  “One  of  my 
worries  is  we  are  not  building  circuit 
breakers  into  integrated  business 
processes,”  he  says.  “What  will  hap¬ 
pen  eventually  is  that  a  faulty  sensor 
reading  somewhere  will  have  a  ripple 
effect  through  the  network  and  cause 
untold  damage  somewhere  else.  We 
need  something  that  knows  what  nor¬ 
mal  is  and,  if  it’s  widely  outside  the 
norm,  raises  an  alarm.” 

“Reliability  is  a  major,  major  issue 
that’s  not  being  recognized  at  this 
point,”  agrees  Leonard  Kleinrock,  a 
computer  science  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
and  one  of  several  engineers  cred¬ 
ited  with  creating  the  Internet.  “The 
complexity  is  essentially  out  of  hand. 
We  used  to  think  that  the  systems  we 


built  we  could  understand,  but  that’s 
no  longer  the  case.” 

And  things  will  get  even  more  com¬ 
plex  as  we  move  to  smart  homes,  of¬ 
fices,  factories,  stores  and  automobiles, 
Kleinrock  says.  “We  are  deploying  on 
the  order  of  1  billion  microcontrollers 
a  year,  in  the  car,  in  refrigerators  and 
so  on.  But  they  haven’t  yet  fully  en¬ 
gaged  the  end  user,  and  they  are  not 
networked.  But  I  see  that  coming.  It’s 
going  to  surprise  people  when  they 
begin  to  interact  with  these  devices.” 

Scott  Hudson’s  studies  of  human 
behavior  are  aimed  at  making  smart 
environments  more  acceptable  to 
their  occupants.  Hudson,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  human-computer  interaction 
at  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  says 
people  have  traditionally  thought  that 
the  interruptibility  of  an  office  worker 
depends  primarily  on  two  things:  how 
deeply  the  worker  is  engaged  in  an 
important  task,  and  whether  the 
worker  is  socially  engaged  with  an¬ 
other  person,  as  in  a  phone  call. 

“But  it  turns  out  in  our  studies  that 
it’s  much  more  about  social  engage¬ 
ment,”  Hudson  says.  He  says  his 
experiments  with  voice  detectors  in 
workers’  offices  show  that  a  system 
can  predict  the  workers’  willingness 
to  be  interrupted  at  any  given  moment 
with  85%  accuracy. 

Asked  about  machine  learning  and 
statistical  models  that  might  eventu¬ 
ally  tune  smart  offices  to  the  habits  of 
each  unique  occupant,  Hudson  says 
he  has  been  surprised  by  how  well 
certain  techniques  work  across  groups. 
“But  in  the  end,”  he  says,  “I  think  we’ll 
want  to  go  to  individual  models  for  that 
extra  5%  or  10%  of  accuracy.” 

But  isn’t  90%  good  enough?  “Well, 
you  can  say  it’s  pretty  good,  or  you 
can  say  no,  it’s  wrong  one  time  in  10,” 
says  Hudson.  Many  users  find  that 
kind  of  experience  frustrating  and  un¬ 
acceptable,  he  says.  > 


.INFRASTRUCTURE  LOG 


_DAY  19:  The  business  is,  uh,  coming  apart.  I.T. 
isn’t  in  sync  with  the  suits.  No  one’s  sure  what  they 
need  to  do.  It’s  totally  out  of  control. 

_DAY  20:  Gil  fell  into  the  crack.  Maintenance  is  on  it. 

_DAY  24:  I’ve  got  it.  IBM  Rational.  A  modular  platform 
that  lets  us  govern  the  entire  development  process  and 
align  it  with  our  business  goals.  Now  everyone’s  on 
the  same  page.  Plus,  we  can  ensure  our  software’s  in 
compliance  and  implement  a  service  oriented  architecture. 

.Everyone’s  glad  the  crack  is  gone.  Gil  says  his 
nightmares  about  “the  dark  place”  are  practically  over. 
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AVOIDING  DATA 
MIGRATION  DELAYS 

How  to  handle  data  conversion  so  it  won’t 
wreck  your  project.  By  Michael  Strange 


AS  A  TECHNICAL  MATTER, 
migrating  data  from  an  old 
computer  system  to  a  new 
one  should  be  straightfor¬ 
ward.  There  are  common 
industry  practices  that  can 
help,  such  as  running  field¬ 
mapping  and  conversion  scripts,  and 
using  extract,  transform  and  load  tools. 
So  why  does  data  migration  so  often 
turn  good  IT  projects  into  bad  ones, 
with  embarrassing  delays  that  drag  on 
for  weeks  or  months? 

In  my  experience,  the  delays  are 
often  the  result  of  getting  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  —  failing  to  adequately 
plan  the  approach  to  data  migration  at 
the  outset.  The  technical  issues  can  be 
complex,  but  at  least  they’re  predict¬ 
able.  It’s  the  nontechnical  strategy  that 
often  causes  delays  down  the  road. 

The  goal  of  data  migration  (or  conver¬ 
sion)  is  to  move  data  from  one  system 
to  the  data  fields  in  a  new  system  with 
as  much  accuracy  and  completeness  as 
possible.  Here  are  six  ways  IT  managers 
can  accomplish  this  very  complex  work 
with  less  stress  and  fewer  delays. 

Q  AVOID  DATA  SYNCHRONIZATION.  Com¬ 
panies  often  run  the  existing  system  and 
the  newly  developed  replacement  system 
in  parallel  while  they  test  to  see  if  data 
conversion  is  working  properly.  There’s  a 
natural  temptation  to  write  data  synchro¬ 
nization  routines,  which  run  nightly,  to 
keep  the  two  systems’  data  in  sync. 

The  problem  is  that  you  may  be  writ¬ 
ing  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lines  of 
code  to  create  those  routines,  which  be¬ 
come  essentially  a  third  system  with  its 
own  set  of  bugs  to  fix.  In  extreme  cases, 
maintaining  these  data  synchroniza¬ 
tion  routines  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own, 
with  so  much  time  spent  fixing  syn¬ 
chronization  bugs  that  little  or  no  effort 
goes  toward  finishing  the  new  system. 

Synchronization  almost  always 
causes  delays.  It  adds  too  many  layers 
of  complexity  for  you  to  maintain  your 
sanity  and  your  project  schedule. 

11  DON’T  SHY  AWAY  FROM  DOUBLE  ENTRY. 

If  your  new  system  requires  validation 
of  data  that’s  manually  entered,  such  as 
customer  orders,  you  should  really  push 
for  double  entry.  Try  to  get  users  to  enter 
data  twice,  in  the  old  system  and  the 
new  system,  and  then  reconcile  any  dif¬ 
ferences.  This  will  be  unpopular,  but  you 
won’t  need  data  synchronization  rou¬ 
tines,  which  (as  we’ve  seen)  cause  delays. 

There  are  side  benefits  to  this  ap¬ 
proach,  such  as  uncovering  more  of 
those  troublesome  exceptions  and 
anomalies  that  pop  up  in  the  real  world 
of  data  entry.  Users  will  get  more  prac¬ 


tical  training  on  the  new  system,  and 
they  can  provide  more  constructive 
feedback  on  the  user  interface.  Plus, 
you’ll  have  an  incentive  to  finish  test¬ 
ing  quickly  so  you  can  end  the  pain  of 
double  entry  as  soon  as  possible. 

□  DETERMINE  THE  “SYSTEM  OF  RECORD.” 

Many  data  conversion  projects  start 
by  asking,  “What  data  is  stored?”  and 
“How  much  of  it  must  be  converted?” 
These  are  good  questions,  but  an  even 
more  fundamental  question  is,  “Where 
is  the  system  of  record?”  The  system 


Rules  of  Thumb 


FOR  SMOOTHER  DATA  MIGRATIONS: 

*  Know  the  system  of  record.  Take 
every  opportunity  to  consolidate  data 
rather  than  create  multiple  versions. 

■  Avoid  writing  data  synchronization 
utilities.  They  add  too  much  complexity 
to  the  project. 

■  Push  for  double  entry  of  data  dur¬ 
ing  testing.  It's  painful,  but  it  has  many 
benefits. 

■  Consider  testing  with  a  full  load  of 
production  data  rather  than  fake  data. 

■  Define  “done.”  If  you  don’t  know  what 
“done"  means,  you’ll  never  reach  it. 


of  record  is  the  definitive  source  of  a 
particular  data  element,  such  as  an  ac¬ 
count  number  or  customer  address. 

If  your  new  application  is  going  to  be 
the  system  of  record,  you’ll  need  to  pay 
extra  attention  to  data  quality,  which 
will  require  more  testing  and  verifica¬ 
tion  time.  Incorporate  this  extra  time 
into  your  schedule  so  it  isn’t  a  big,  late 
surprise.  And  remember  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  record  may  vary  for  different 
portions  of  your  data  model,  which  can 
make  the  situation  even  more  complex. 

If  the  new  system  isn’t  the  system 
of  record  for  a  particular  data  element, 
then  data  integration  —  perhaps  using 
Web  services  —  may  be  a  better  way  to 
go  than  data  conversion. 

Q  GET  AGREEMENT  ABOUT  WHAT  “DONE” 
MEANS.  With  large-scale  data  conver¬ 
sion,  you  usually  don’t  achieve  100% 
data  perfection.  So  hammer  out  an 
agreement  on  the  definitions  of  com¬ 
plete  and  verifiable.  Are  you  going  to 
spot-check  selected  records?  Are  there 
variance  reports  or  comparison  reports 
that  can  help?  What  percentage  of  the 
data  will  be  checked? 

Some  project  teams  set  a  deadline  for 
this  activity,  allowing  a  certain  amount 
of  time  to  verify  the  data  and  correct 
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any  issues  that  arise.  But  it’s  better  to 
define  a  preset  number  of  tests,  their 
frequency  and  the  expected  results. 

Avoid  the  situation  where  your  CIO 
asks,  “Have  you  checked  all  the  data? 

Is  it  perfect?”  This  isn’t  the  time  to 
explain  that  absolute  guarantees  aren’t 
possible  —  that  should  have  been  made 
clear  at  the  beginning. 

Q  CONSIDER  STAGING  HISTORICAL  DATA 
EARLY.  Before  testing  begins,  most  proj¬ 
ect  teams  prepare  a  staging  environment 
to  isolate  testing  activities  and  then 
populate  the  database  with  fake  testing 
data  or  a  subset  of  production  data. 

But  instead  of  faking  it,  a  better  ap¬ 
proach  may  be  to  prepopulate  the  new 
system  with  a  full  set  of  real  produc¬ 
tion  data.  True,  users  will  have  to  be 
more  careful  with  this  data  than  they 
would  be  with  fake  data,  but  the  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  you’ll  be  testing  your  data- 
migration  scripts  on  something  that 
mimics  the  production  system,  in  all  its 
glory  and  problems.  One  side  benefit  is 
that  you’ll  get  an  excellent  understand¬ 
ing  of  response  times  under  a  full  data 
load.  Even  better,  you  may  eliminate 
the  need  for  a  complicated  and  nerve- 
racking  last-minute  conversion. 

□  CAREFULLY  PLAN  THE  LAST-MINUTE 
DATA  CONVERSION.  If  your  system 
project  includes  extensive  last-minute 
conversion,  you’ll  likely  be  working 
a  weekend  to  do  the  final  cutover.  To 
avoid  nasty  surprises,  remember  that 
the  sequence  in  which  you  do  the  data 
conversion  matters  because  of  depen¬ 
dencies  inherent  in  the  data  model.  You 
can’t  successfully  pour  data  into  fields 
that  have  built-in  constraints  that  will 
reject  the  data.  For  example,  if  the  new 
database  requires  a  customer  account 
number  before  adding  an  address,  the 
customer  account  list  must  be  migrated 
first  —  or  you’ll  need  to  temporarily 
relax  those  constraints  so  you  can  pro¬ 
ceed.  To  uncover  these  dependencies, 
test  the  loading  sequence  ahead  of  time. 

Then,  during  the  weekend  conver¬ 
sion,  pause  after  each  loading  step  to 
verify  that  it  really  worked.  You  don’t 
want  to  get  seven  steps  into  the  process 
only  to  find  out  the  first  one  failed. 

Consider  these  issues  before  you 
start  data  migration,  and  you’ll  iden¬ 
tify  the  hidden  issues  that  can  cause 
unexpected  delays.  And  maybe  you’ll 
actually  finish  the  weekend  conversion 
before  midnight  on  Sunday.  > 


Strange  was  until  recently  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at  William  O’Neil  + 
Co.  in  Los  Angeles.  Contact  him  at 
mstrangel234@yahoo.com. 


Got  Questions  About 
Application  Performance? 

Computerworld’s  IT  Executive  Summit  Has  the  Answers 


Today's  businesses  are  challenged  in  delivering  high 
performance  applications.  Whether  it’s  system  com¬ 
plexity,  overcoming  the  barriers  to  enabling  rapid 
change  and  collaboration,  or  discovering  problems  too 
late  to  effectively  fix  them,  the  hurdles  are  daunting 
for  those  leading  today’s  application  deployment. 

To  overcome  the  obstacles,  IT  managers  need  to 
identify  and  elimate  performance  production  problems 
early  and  build  performance  into  applications  from  the 
earliest  phases  of  the  development  life  cycle,  rather 
than  attempting  to  test  too  late. 

This  IT  Executive  Summit  will  explore  how  companies 
have  effectively  dealt  with  these  challenges  and  how 
they’ve  found  solutions.  And  it  will  outline  the  ques¬ 
tions  IT  needs  to  ask  and  answer  to  optimize  appli¬ 
cation  performance  throughout  their  organization. 

Apply  to  attend  Computerworld’s  complimentary 
half-day  IT  Executive  Summit:  Ahead  of  the  Curve: 
Optimizing  Application  and  Business  Performance. 

*  Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to  qualified 
IT  directors  only. 


December  5,  2006  •  Irvine,  California 


Irvine  Marriott 
8:00am  to  Noon 


Ahead  of  the  Curve:  Optimizing 
Application  and  Business  Performance 


8:00am  to  8:30am  Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 


8:30am  to  8:40am 


Introduction  and  Overview 

Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computerworld 


8:40am  to  9:20am 


Market  Overview  and  Trends 

Michael  Hugos,  Former  CIO  and  Author  of  Essentials  of  Supply 
Chain  Management  and  Building  the  Real  Time  Enterprise: 

An  Executive  Briefing 


9:20am  to  10:00am  Application  Performance  at  Broadcom  Corporation: 

r  An  End-User  Case  Study 

Ken  Venner,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information  Officer, 
Broadcom  Corporation 


1 0:00am  to  1 0:1 5am  Refreshment  and  Networking  Break 


10:15am  to  10:50am  Application  Performance  Assurance  Case  Studies: 

It  Pays  to  be  Predictable 

Andrew  Hittle,  Vice  President,  Quality  Assurance  Solutions,  Compuware 


10:50am  to  1  1 :25am  Application  Performance:  An  End-User  Case  Study 

Kenneth  Speller,  Director  of  Quality  Assurance,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

1 1 :25am  to  Noon  Panel  Discussion 

Moderator:  Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  ComputenA/orld 
Panelists:  Michael  Hugos,  Former  CIO  and  Author  of  Essentials  of  Supply 
Chain  Management  and  Building  the  Real  Time  Enterprise:  An  Executive 
Briefing ;  Andrew  Hittle,  Vice  President,  Quality  Assurance  Solutions, 
Compuware;  Ken  Venner,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Information 
Officer,  Broadcom  Corporation;  Kenneth  Speller,  Director  of  Quality 
Assurance,  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


Apply  for  registration  today 

Contact  Ryan  Galvin  at  888-299-01  55 
or  visit:  www.itexecutivesummit.com 
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Putting  the  Brakes 
On  Net  Integration 


Assessment  of  acquisition  target’s  network 
tells  our  security  manager  he’ll  almost  have 
to  start  from  scratch.  By  Mathias  Thurman 


My  company  is 
moving  ahead 
with  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  I  mentioned 
back  in  August,  and  last  week 
I  completed  my  initial  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  security  issues 
that  will  arise  in  integrating 
the  two  networks.  Brace  your¬ 
self —  it’s  not  pretty. 

I  visited  our  acquisition  tar¬ 
get’s  main  offices  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  Mexico. 

I  brought  along  a 
contractor  to  conduct 
much  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  work  while  I 
met  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  to  learn 
about  the  company’s  business 
processes,  intellectual  property 
issues,  policies  and  so  on. 

We  could  just  install  Multi¬ 
protocol  Label  Switching 
(MPLS)  to  connect  these  of¬ 
fices  and  their  600  employees 
to  my  company’s  network,  but 
that  would  essentially  grant 
them  access  to  a  majority  of 
our  internal  infrastructure.  As 
the  security  manager,  I  can’t 
allow  that  until  I  can  vouch  for 
the  integrity  of  the  acquired 
company’s  network  and  the 
efficacy  of  its  policies.  Most 
likely,  we  will  want  to  bring 
the  new  company’s  policies  in 
line  with  ours,  since  this  year 
we  suffered  only  one  major 
virus  outbreak,  the  result  of  an 
employee  connecting  a  per¬ 
sonal  laptop  to  our  domain. 

In  assessing  the  issues  we 
faced,  I  focused  on  several  key 
areas.  The  first  was  malicious 
code.  I  need  to  ensure  that  we 
don’t  introduce  anything  like 
viruses,  spyware  or  Trojan 
horses  into  our  network.  To 
determine  if  this  company  has 
any  malicious  code  running 
free,  I  had  the  consultant  con- 
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duct  some  scans.  Right  off,  he 
found  indications  of  spyware 
—  network  traffic  symptomatic 
of  desktops  “calling  home”  to 
transmit  keystroke  capture 
files  or  other  collected  data. 
Nessus,  a  freely  available  port 
scanner,  detected  indications 
of  malicious  code  listening  in 
on  nonstandard  ports. 

Next,  we  focused  on  ques¬ 
tionable  external  connections. 
We  had  to  make 
sure  that  this  com¬ 
pany  didn’t  allow 
third-party  access  to 
its  network  and  that 
the  firewall,  routers, 
VPN  and  wireless 
access  points  wouldn’t  allow 
unauthorized  access.  This 
time,  we  ran  into  a  couple  of 
problems.  One  was  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  wireless  APs. 

The  company  was  using  WEP 
with  a  shared  key,  but  it  hadn’t 
changed  the  key  in  years,  and 
the  AP  terminated  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  network. 

My  company’s  standard  is  to 
use  WPA  with  the  Temporal 
Key  Integrity  Protocol,  and  we 
terminate  the  access  points  on 
a  virtual  LAN  so  that  the  only 
device  that  can  be  reached  is 
a  VPN  gateway.  This  forces 
all  employees  to  use  a  VPN  to 
get  into  our  network  from  the 
access  point.  I’m  not  touting 
this  as  the  most  secure  means 
of  providing  wireless  access, 
but  it’s  a  lot  more  secure  than 


I  can’t  allow 
integration 
until  I  can  vouch 
for  the  integrity  of 
the  acquired  com¬ 
pany’s  network. 


a  shared  WEP  key  that  hasn’t 
been  changed  in  years. 

The  other  problem  was  a 
firewall  rule  that  allowed  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  company’s  internal 
network  from  a  very  large 
network  range  completely  out¬ 
side  the  company’s  registered 
network  addresses.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  what  it  was 
about.  Some  Internet  searches 
revealed  that  the  address  range 
belonged  to  a  third-party  net¬ 
work  integration  company,  one 
that  I  learned  was  hired  for  a 
30-day  contract  more  than  two 
years  ago.  This  was  not  good. 

Next  up  was  unacceptable 
use.  I  impose  strict  controls 
to  block  many  of  the  common 
peer-to-peer  software  technol¬ 
ogies,  and  we  filter  Web  traffic 
at  our  caching  servers  to  pre¬ 
vent  employees  from  browsing 
Web  sites  that  we  deem  to  be 
unacceptable,  such  as  porn  or 
gambling  sites.  This  time,  scan 
data  showed  that  many  em¬ 
ployees  are  using  peer-to-peer 
software.  And  the  company 
doesn’t  block  outbound  Web 
access,  so  employees  are  free 
to  visit  any  Web  site  at  all.  My 
company’s  view  is  that  unfet¬ 
tered  access  can  lead  to  vari¬ 
ous  legal,  human  resource  and 
productivity  problems. 

More  Problems 

Areas  of  concern  were  mount¬ 
ing,  and  we  still  hadn’t  looked 
into  issues  that  might  arise 
from  the  company’s  critical 
devices:  domain  controllers, 
source-code  repositories,  file 
servers,  firewalls,  VPN  con¬ 
centrators  and  so  on.  When  we 
did  so,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
one  had  taken  the  time  to  con¬ 
duct  any  type  of  configuration 
management  or  general  main¬ 
tenance  after  the  servers  were 
built.  Patches  were  out  of  date. 
No  password  policy  was  being 
enforced;  administrative  pass¬ 
words  were  left  blank  or  were 
easily  crackable.  There  was 


even  a  SQL  payroll  database 
that  used  the  default  password 
for  the  administrative  account. 
The  desktop  and  server  virus- 
protection  engines  were  more 
than  three  years  old. 

As  you  can  guess,  there’s 
no  way  I’m  going  to  allow  our 
company  to  install  the  MPLS 
circuit  without  some  serious 
remediation.  To  start  with,  I’m 
mandating  that  all  desktops 
and  servers  receive  the  lat¬ 
est  recommended  patches 
for  both  operating  systems 
and  applications.  The  latest 
virus  engine  and  pattern  file 
will  need  to  be  installed,  and 
all  systems  must  be  scanned 
and  free  from  malicious  code. 
Anything  that  can’t  be  cleaned 
will  need  to  be  rebuilt. 

The  company  will  have  to 
configure  its  domain  to  en¬ 
force  a  strong  password  policy, 
and  all  administrative  and 
privileged  account  passwords 
will  have  to  be  changed.  I’m 
having  the  critical  servers 
checked  with  RootkitRevealer, 
a  useful  utility  that  can  be 
downloaded  from  Microsoft’s 
Web  site.  It  essentially  lists 
registry  and  file-system  API 
discrepancies  that  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  presence  of  user-  or 
kernel-mode  rootkits. 

Now,  I  know  that  some 
systems,  such  as  engineering, 
development  and  lab  servers, 
will  be  exceptions.  And  of 
course,  we  won’t  know  about 
all  resources.  So  I  will  also  be 
mandating  the  installation  of 
two  intrusion-protection  de¬ 
vices.  One  will  sit  between  the 
two  companies  (on  the  MPLS 
circuit),  and  the  other  will  be 
between  the  acquired  com¬ 
pany  and  its  Internet  circuit. 

I’m  hoping  that  with  this 
plan,  plus  some  additional 
policy  enforcement,  I’ll  be  able 
to  limit  any  illicit  activity  from 
reaching  my  company’s  net¬ 
work.  I’ll  keep  you  posted.  > 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “Mathias  Thurman," 
whose  name  and  employer  have  been 
disguised  for  obvious  reasons.  Contact 
him  at  mathiasJhurman®yahoo.com,  or 
join  the  discussions  in  our  security  blogs: 
computerworld.com/blogs/security 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our  Security 
Manager's  Journals,  go  online  to 

computerworld.com/secjournal 


Security  Bookshelf 

Security  Threat  Mitigation 
and  Response:  Under¬ 
standing  Cisco  Security 
MARS,  by  Dale  Tesch  and 
Greg  Abelar 
(Cisco  Press, 

2006). 

My  predeces¬ 
sor  purchased 
a  Cisco  MARS 


(Monitoring, 

Analysis  and 
Response  Sys¬ 
tem)  appliance, 
and  it  ended  up  collecting 
dust.  After  reading  this 
book,  I’m  going  to  wipe  the 
dust  off.  It’s  amazing  how 
many  different  devices  can 
be  pointed  to  the  MARS  box. 
The  authors  spend  a  full 
chapter  describing  the  vari¬ 
ous  configuration  options 
and  then  guide  the  reader 
through  tuning  the  reporting 
capabilities.  A  must-have 
book  for  anyone  interested 
in  event  correlation,  espe¬ 
cially  if  your  focus  is  Cisco. 

-  MATHIAS  THURMAN 

SANS  List  Includes 
The  Human  Factor 

For  the  first  time,  the  SANS 
Institute’s  ranking  of  the  top 
20  internet-based  attack 
vectors  this  year  includes 
“human  vulnerabilities.” 
Typically,  the  list  consists  of 
software  products,  but  Alan 
Paller,  SANS’s  director  of 
research,  said  the  human 
factor  is  being  exploited  in  a 
growing  number  of  attack 


’  of  attacks. 
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IRS  Lost  Hundreds 
Of  Laptops,  Data 

Documents  obtained  under 
the  Freedom  of  information 
Act  by  WT0P  radio  in  Wash¬ 
ington  indicate  that  be¬ 
tween  2002  and  2006, 478 
laptop  computers  were  lost 
or  stolen  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Of  those, 
112  held  sensitive  taxpayer 
data.  In  a  statement,  the 
IRS  said  that  in  January,  it 
plans  to  begin  encrypting  all 
data  on  laptops. 


The  Science  of  CERTAINTY 


EVERY  DAY  WE  KEEP  BUSINESSES 
SAFE  BY  PROCESSING  BILLIONS 
OF  MESSAGES  FROM  MILLIONS 
OF  SOURCES.  EVERY  NOWAND 
THEN  WE  SAVE  THE  WORLD. 


How  on  earth  can  we  make  a  claim  like  that? 
Very  confidently. 


We  call  it  The  Science  of  Certainty.  And  here’s 
the  formula: 


MessageLabs  has  saved  the  world  of  business 
messaging  from  ultimate  disaster  on  very  many  occasions. 
We  have  been  the  first  to  stop  almost  every  major  virus 
outbreak  of  recent  times,  usually  hours  or  even  days  before 
our  competitors.  And  we  have  independent  evidence  to 
support  this  claim  too. 


Add  Skeptic'?  Our  unique,  predictive,  selfperpetuating 
technology.  It  learns  from  each  of  the  billions  of  emails, 
instant  messages  and  web  pages  it  scans  every  day  and 
reacts  instantly  to  any  danger. 


Start  with  the  fact  that  we  are  the  only  company  who 
can  provide  a  truly  integrated  security  solution  -  covering 
all  email,  web  and  IM  based  threats. 


These  days,  however,  there’s  a  lot  more  than  viruses 
to  worry  about.  Dangers  like  spam,  spyware,  phishing 
attacks,  inappropriate  content  and  information  loss  -  any 
one  of  which  poses  a  significant  risk  to  your  business. 


Take  away  complexity  and  the  need  to  update  any 
software.  (Our  services  are  delivered  via  the  Internet  outside 
your  network  and  stop  threats  long  before  they  reach  you.) 


MessageLabs  is  the  only  company  that  has  the 
technology  to  provide  you  with  total  protection  from  all 
Internet  threats. 


The  result  is  total  protection  for  an  ever-growing  list  of 
over  15,000  organizations  in  80  countries  around  the  world. 


Take  our  instant  security  assessment  and  find  out 
how  The  Science  of  Certainty  will  benefit  your  business. 
Visit  www.becertain.info/go/cwc 


Be  certain 


MessageLabs 
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Cape  Clear  Adds 
BAM  to  Data  Bus 

■  Cape  Clear  Software  Inc.  this 
month  rolled  out  business  activ¬ 
ity  monitoring  software  designed 
to  give  companies  a  real-time 
view  of  the  performance  of  their 
business  processes.  Called  Cape 
Clear  BAM,  the  product  works 
with  the  Waltham,  Mass.-based 
vendor’s  enterprise  service  bus 
to  take  data  feeds  from  the  ESB 
and  provide  that  information 
to  users  in  dashboards  that 
can  show  inventory  problems, 
shipment  delays  or  other  perfor¬ 
mance  issues,  the  company  says. 
The  software  is  available  now  as 
part  of  Cape  Clear’s  ESB,  which 
sells  for  $75,000  and  up. 


Fujitsu  Unveils 
Ethernet  Switch 

■  Fujitsu  Computer  Products  of 
America  Inc.  recently  announced 
the  XG2000  series  of  Ethernet 
switches,  which  offer  throughput 
of  lOGbit/sec.  The  1U  (1.75-in.- 
high)  rack-mounted  switches 
come  in  a  20-port  optical 
version  and  a  version  with  16 
ports  of  copper  and  four  of  fiber 
(Model  XG2000C).  The  XG2000 
succeeds  Fujitsu’s  XG1200 
series.  The  list  price  of  the 
XG2000,  available  in  December, 
is  $18,000.  The  XG2000C  will 
ship  in  the  first  quarter  of  2007. 


Sawion  Upgrades 
BPM  Features 

■  Sawion  Inc.  this  month 
brought  out  a  new  version  of  its 
business  process  management 
suite,  Sawion  Business  Manager 
7.0.  It  includes  a  new  abstract 
modeling  feature  to  help  busi¬ 
ness  users  design  new  processes, 
and  a  Process  Concierge  func¬ 
tion  that  offers  user  support  via 
instant  messaging  and  discus¬ 
sion  forums,  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.-based  vendor  said.  Anoth¬ 
er  new  feature  is  forensic  audit¬ 
ing,  which  enables  users  to  see 
the  history  of  process  changes 
to  ensure  compliance  with 
Sarbanes-Oxley  Act  rules.  Pric¬ 
ing  for  Sawion  Business  Man¬ 
ager  7.0,  which  will  be  available 
Dec.  15,  starts  at  $100,000. 
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Microsoft’s  Sock  in 
The  Vacuum 


SHORTLY  after  my  daughter  was  born,  my  wife 
and  I  decided  to  turn  in  our  old  canister  vacu¬ 
um  for  a  spiffy  new  upright  model.  But  the 
manufacturer’s  inattention  to  one  small  detail 
ruined  the  whole  experience.  Just  seconds  after 
I  unpacked  and  turned  the  thing  on,  it  sucked  up  a  baby 
sock  hiding  under  my  daughter’s  dresser. 


The  overlooked  detail 
was  this:  Unlike  our  can¬ 
ister  vacuum,  the  upright 
model’s  motor  was  in 
front  of  the  debris  bag 
rather  than  behind  it.  The 
sock  hit  the  impeller  on 
the  motor  and  promptly 
jammed.  Before  I  could 
step  on  the  power  but¬ 
ton,  the  motor  went  up  in 
smoke.  A  week  later,  we 
were  using  our  familiar  old 
canister  vac  again. 

For  the  soon-to-be- 
launched  Microsoft  Of¬ 
fice  2007,  the  sock  in  the 
vacuum  is  the  new  user  interface.  Us¬ 
ers  who  are  comfortable  with  the  old 
Office  interface  may  get  all  jammed  up 
before  they  even  open  a  file.  Where’s 
the  File  menu?  It’s  gone,  replaced 
by  the  Office  Button,  a  colorful,  disk¬ 
shaped  graphical  object.  Somehow,  you 
must  know  to  click  on  that  button  to 
find  menus  for  basic  functions  such  as 
opening  or  saving  a  file. 

The  familiar  File,  Edit,  View,  Insert 
menu  system  has  been  replaced  by  a 
context-sensitive  Ribbon  bar.  Many 
functions  have  been  moved  around 
and  regrouped  in  ways  that  may  seem 
illogical  or  confusing  to  experienced 
users. 

After  the  initial  shock  wears  off, 
Office  2007  users  will  find  much  to  like 
about  the  suite.  The  challenge  will  be 
getting  people  over  that  initial  hump 
—  and  keeping  them  from  blowing  a 
fuse  during  the  transition. 


Jensen  Harris,  principal 
lead  program  manager  for 
Office  2007,  says  IT  should 
expect  a  “temporary  loss 
of  productivity”  as  users 
come  up  to  speed.  He  ex¬ 
pects  “recovery”  in  one  to 
three  weeks.  Organizations 
that  plan  to  move  forward 
with  Office  2007  will  need 
to  sell  users  on  the  benefits 
and  roll  this  version  out 
with  plenty  of  training  and 
support  resources  to  avoid 
end-user  frustration. 

Computerworld  recently 
surveyed  171  Office  2007 
beta  testers  and  found  that  most  of 
them  like  the  product  and  72%  said 
they  have  upgrade  plans.  But  the  other 
28%  expressed  strong  negative  feelings 
about  the  user  interface. 

The  strongest  reactions  came  from 
advanced  users  who  are  heavily  in¬ 
vested  in  the  existing  user  interface. 
Diane  Pencil,  lead  enterprise  architect 
at  Owens  Corning,  says  there’s  some¬ 
thing  soothing  about  clicking  down 
through  the  menus  to  find  those  famil¬ 
iar  functions.  “That’s  what  these  new 
processes  mess  with,”  she  says. 

By  the  way,  if  Eureka  had  installed  a 
simple,  10-cent  circuit  breaker  button 
on  my  upright  vacuum,  I  might  still 
be  using  it  today.  Likewise,  it  would 
be  nice  if  Office  2007  had  a  little  red 
button  that  allowed  you  to  fall  back  to 
“classic”  menus. 

Then  again,  because  the  new  user 
I  interface  is  a  key  benefit,  enabling  clas¬ 


sic  menus  would  defeat  the  purpose 
of  upgrading;  it  would  also  make  new 
features  unavailable. 

If  training  isn’t  enough  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  there’s  another  sock  in  the  vac¬ 
uum:  the  Open  XML  file  format  that 
debuts  in  Office  2007.  Although  Open 
XML  has  clear  benefits,  IT  administra¬ 
tors  who  went  through  the  Office  97 
transition  may  recoil  in  horror  at  an¬ 
other  format  that’s  not  backward- 
compatible,  despite  the  fact  that  Micro¬ 
soft  has  introduced  tools  it  says  will 
make  the  transition  go  more  smoothly. 

Microsoft  wants  everyone  to  imme¬ 
diately  download  a  new  compatibility 
pack  that  will  enable  Office  2003,  XP 
and  2000  users  to  read  .docx  and  other 
Open  XML  file  formats.  But  getting 
everyone  to  swallow  that  26.6MB  com¬ 
patibility  pack  won’t  be  easy.  Not  only 
will  your  company  need  to  make  the 
transition,  but  your  business  partners 
will  as  well. 

Even  if  everyone  does  download  the 
compatibility  packs,  things  can  still  get 
lost  in  the  translation.  In  some  cases, 
new  features  will  be  eliminated  or 
dumbed  down. 

For  example,  document  objects  such 
as  the  new  Smart  Art  get  calcified  into 
bit  maps  when  viewed  in  Office  2003 
or  earlier  in  compatibility  mode  (but 
are  “rehydrated”  into  Smart  Art  again 
when  the  Office  2007  user  opens  them). 

Fortunately,  Microsoft  did  install 
a  circuit  breaker  for  Open  XML:  You 
can  set  a  group  policy  to  have  all  Of¬ 
fice  2007  users  default  to  saving  in  the 
traditional,  binary  format.  Although 
that  means  some  features  will  be  un¬ 
available,  IT  should  push  that  button 
—  at  least  initially.  Forgoing  Open  XML 
may  not  be  optimal  in  the  long  run.  In 
the  short  run,  however,  getting  users 
to  swallow  the  new  interface  will  be 
much  more  important.  * 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

©For  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/columns 


ROBERT  L.  MITCHELL  is 

a  Computerworld  national 
correspondent.  Contact  him 

at  robert.mitcheli® 
computerworld.com. 


Got  Questions  About 
Wireless  Security? 

Computerworld’s  IT  Executive  Summit  Has  the  Answers 


The  growth  of  wireless  networks  within  the  last 
few  years  has  been  explosive,  and  as  a  result,  IT 
departments  must  keep  up  with  the  potential  abuses 
of  wireless  technologies.  There  are  few  control 
mechanisms  available  to  mitigate  risk,,  and  users 
continue  to  discover  ways  around  available  controls 
for  wireless  networks.  IT  departments  must  face 
unique  challenges  to  protect  the  integrity,  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  availability  of  critical  business  information 
on  wireless  systems. 

This  IT  Executive  Summit  will  explore  how  companies 
have  effectively  dealt  with  these  challenges  and  how 
they’ve  found  solutions.  And  it  will  outline  the  ques¬ 
tions  IT  needs  to  ask  and  answer  to  provide  secure 
wireless  networks  to  their  enterprise  infrastructure. 

Apply  to  attend  Computerworld’s  complimentary* 
half-day  IT  Executive  Summit:  Securing  the  Enterprise 
Infrastructure  from  Wireless  Threats. 

*  Complimentary  registration  is  restricted  to  qualified 
IT  directors,  vice  prseidents  and  C -level  executives  only. 


December  7,  2006  •  San  Francisco,  California 

JW  Marriott  Hotel  (formerly  the  Pan  Pacific  Hotel) 

7:45am  to  Noon 


Securing  the  Enterprise  Infrastructure 
from  Wireless  Threats 


7:45am  to  8:1  5am  Registration  and  Networking  Breakfast 


8:1 5am  to  8:30am 

8:30am  to  9:1  5am 


Introduction  and  Overview 

Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computerworld 

Market  Overview  and  Trends 

Ken  Davis,  Chief  Information  Security  Officer  and  Partner, 
The  Barnier  Group  LLC  and  former  CSO,  Allstate  Insurance 


9:1 5am  to  9:45am 

9:45am  to  1 0:1 5am 
1 0:1 5am  to  1 0;45am 


End-User  Case  Study:  The  Weather  Channel 

John  Penrod,  Chief  Information  Security  Officer,  The  Weather  Channel 

Refreshment  and  Networking  Break 

Industry  Visionary  Presentation 

David  J.  Thomason,  Director,  Security  Engineering,  Sourcefire 


1 0:45am  to  11:1  5am  End-User  Case  Study:  TD  Ameritrade 

Alan  Lustiger,  Security  Architect,  TD  Ameritrade 

1 1 :1  5am  to  Noon  Discussion  Panel 

Moderator:  Ron  Milton,  Executive  Vice  President,  Computerworld 
Panelists:  Ken  Davis,  Chief  Information  Security  Officer  and  Partner, 
The  Barnier  Group  LLC  and  former  CSO,  Allstate  Insurance; 

John  Penrod,  Chief  Information  Security  Officer,  The  Weather  Channel; 
Alan  Lustiger,  Security  Architect,  TD  Ameritrade;  David  J.  Thomason, 
Director,  Security  Engineering,  Sourcefire 

Apply  for  registration  today 

Contact  Ryan  Galvin  at  888-299-01  55 
or  visit:  www.itexecutivesummitcom 
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ST  MENTOR 

A  Small-Project  Playbook 

Football  coaches  use  playbooks  to  ensure  accurate  coordi¬ 
nation  among  team  members.  Tom  Barnett  (right)  says  a 
project  playbook  can  serve  the  same  purpose  —  especial¬ 
ly  when  your  team  is  geographically  dispersed.  PAGE  33 


ADVICE 

Managers’  Forum 

How  can  you  tell  if  your  IT 
workers  have  a  morale  problem? 
If  you  have  to  ask,  they  probably 
do,  says  Paul  Glen.  PAGE  34 


OPINION 

IT,  We  Have  a  Problem! 

When  Paul  Ingevaldson  taught  an 
MBA  class  recently,  he  learned  that 
IT’s  image  among  young  business 
people  is  as  bad  as  ever.  PAGE  36 


CIO  at  Partners  Healthcare  System 
Inc.  in  Boston,  OK’d  the  plan.  “He 
was  smart  and  talented,  and  we 
wanted  to  keep  him,”  she  explains. 

Her  decision  paid  off:  He  stayed 
with  Partners  for  nearly  a  decade. 

As  Finlay’s  story  shows,  employees 
aren’t  the  only  ones  who  get  some¬ 
thing  out  of  flexibility  in  work  sched¬ 
ules.  Companies  do,  too.  ActuaLROI 
figures  are  hard  to  come  by, 

Continued  on  page  32 


A  YOUNG  PROGRAMMER 
approached  Mary  Finlay 
with  a  request:  After 
just  a  year  on  the  job, 
he  wanted  to  work  four 
10 -hour  days  so  he  could 
have  every  Friday  off,  a  schedule  that 
would  allow  him  to  play  Thursday 
night  gigs  with  his  rock  band  without 
worrying  about  the  next  day’s  work. 

Many  IT  executives  would 
say  no,  but  Finlay,  deputy 


MARY  FINLAY,  deputy  CIO  at  Partners  Healthcare,  says  that  flexible 
work  options  build  a  workforce  that’s  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile. 


If  you  buy  a  storage  system  now,  why  not  choose  one  that  can  also 
address  your  data  needs  later?  Take  the  IBM  System  Storage™  DS4200 
Express.  It  scales  from  1TB  to  56TB  and  anywhere  in  between1  - 
more  than  some  of  its  biggest  competitors.2  It's  also  more  compatible 
with  more  operating  systems,  giving  you  a  simple  and  cost-effective 
way  to  grow.3  Because  with  IBM,  innovation  comes  standard. 

SCALES  FROM  GOT-IT-COVERED  TODAY 
TO  WE-CAN-HANDLE-IT  TOMORROW. 


with  a  comprehensive  hardware/software  3-year  limited  warranty4 

Industry-standard  19"  rack 

Scales  from  1TB  to  56TB,  helping  to  protect  your  investment  as  you  grow 
Heterogeneous  OS  support  -  no  other  midrange  disk  storage  product  is  more  compatible 
Supports  unique  4  Gbps  interface;5  500GB  SATA  II  hard  disk  drives1 
Fibre  Channel  Switched  (FC-SW)  and  Fibre  Channel  Arbitrated  Loop  (FC-AL)  standard 
Complimentary  installation  and  configuration  courseware  CD 

From  $11,474*  or  $297/month6 


•Price  does  noi  include  hard  drives  A  minimum  of  two  hard  drives  is  required  Ai!  prices  are  IBM's  estimated  retail  selling  prices  as  of  October  4,  2006  Prices 
may  vary  according  to  configuration  Resellers  set  their  own  prices,  so  reseller  prices  to  end  users  may  vary  Products  are  subject  to  availability.  This  document  was 
developed  for  offerings  in  the  United  States  IBM  may  not  otter  the  products,  features  or  services  discussed  in  this  document  in  otlwr  countries  Prices  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Contact  your  IBM  representative  or  IBM  Business  Partner  for  the  most  current  pricing  In  your  geography.  1.  Denotes  raw  storage  capacity,  usable 
storage  capacity  may  be  less  than  stated.  Capacity  staled  in  uncompressed  mode  followed  by  capacity'  using  data  compression  technology,  2.  Compared  to  EMC 
CLARION  CX300  and  HP  StorageWorlcs  MSA  1000.  3.  Compared  to  HP  SlorageWorks  MSA  1000,  HP  StorageWorks  MSA  1500  and  EMC/Deli  AX150.  4.  IBM 
hardware  products  are  manufactured  from  new  parts,  or  new  and  serviceable  used  parts.  Regardless,  our  warranty  terms  apply.  Telephone  support  may  be  subject  to 
additional  charges.  For  on-siie  labor,  IBM  will  attempt  to  diagnose  and  resolve  the  problem  remotely  before  sending  a  technician  On-site  warranty  is  available  only 
lor  selecied  components.  5.  As  compared  to  other  major  storage  vendors.  6.  iBM  Global  Financing  offerings  are  provided  through  IBM  Credit  LLC  in  the  United  States 
and  other  IBM  subsidiaries  and  divisions  worldwide  to  quaiitied  commercial  and  government  customers.  Monthly  payments  provided  are  for  planning  purposes  only 
and  may  vary  based  on  your  credit  and  other  factors,  lease  otter  provided  is  based  on  ari  f;MV  lease  of  36  monthly  payments  Ollier  restrictions  may  apply.  Rales  and 
offerings  are  subject  to  change,  extension  or  wilhdrawal  without  notice.  IBM,  the  IBM  logo  and  System  Storage  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation  in  Ihe  United  Slates  and/or  other  countries  Other  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  ot  others. 
©  2006  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


WHY  WAIT? 

PAY  $0  FOR  THE  NEXT  3  MONTHS. 

Get  the  DS4200  Express  now 
and  defer  payment  for  the 
next  3  months. 


■  '  '  • 

ibm.com/ 

systems/innovate70 


1  866-872-3902 

|  mention  104CE47A 
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Does  It 

WORK 

in  rr? 

Companies  that  promote  a  healthy 
work/iife  balance  generally  have  cor¬ 
poratewide  policies  and  guidelines 
that  allow  individual  employees  and 
their  managers  to  set  up  flexible 
work  arrangements. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  all  IT  jobs  are 
suitable  for  every  flexible  arrangement, 
however,  says  Mary  Finlay,  deputy  CIO  at 
Partners  Healthcare  System.  For  example, 
she  says,  employees  whose  duties  include 
fixing  broken  PCs  and  other  hardware  can't 
telecommute. 

Some  production-support  positions 
can’t  be  done  part  time  or  from  home,  adds 
senior  project  specialist  Lisa  Adragna.  And 
some  technical  support  positions  tied  to 
patient-care  systems  need  to  follow  core 
business  hours  because  of  their  critical 
nature,  which  means  those  staffers  can’t 
work  nontraditional  hours. 

The  same  is  true  at  American  Century 
Investments.  “Some  people  have  to  physi¬ 
cally  be  here,”  says  Keith  Little,  a  network 
engineering  adviser.  He  points  to  the  com¬ 
puter  operations  group  at  his  company  as 
an  example.  “They  have  to  be  here  because 
they’re  swapping  out  tapes  or  disk  drives.” 

Some  companies  are  more  restrictive.  In 
June,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  brought  back 
into  the  office  some  IT  employees  who  had 
been  working  from  home.  An  HP  spokes¬ 
man  told  Computerworld  at  the  time  that 
the  move  was  to  “facilitate  face-to-face  in¬ 
teraction  and  increase  team  effectiveness." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  IT  shops  are 
finding  that  positions  long  presumed  to  be 
officebound  can  be  done  remotely,  part 
time  or  during  nontraditional  hours.  “Today, 
there's  not  a  whole  lot  I  can’t  do  from 
home,”  Little  says.  That  includes  dealing 
with  a  crisis  such  as  a  network  crash.  In 
fact,  fixing  that  kind  of  problem  from  home 
can  be  better  for  the  company  than  doing 
it  the  traditional  way. 

Little  and  others  in  network  services  are 
equipped  with  laptops  and  have  broadband 
access  at  home  (an  expense  the  company 
picks  up).  So  if  there’s  a  network  problem 
at  2  a.m.,  not  only  can  they  usually  fix  it  from 
home,  but  they  can  also  do  it  with  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  downtime  than  would  be  required 
if  they  had  to  commute  to  the  office. 

-MARYK.  PRATT 


Continued  frontpage  30 
but  executives  can  point  to  tangible  re¬ 
turns,  from  good  retention  rates  to  more 
complete  disaster  recovery  plans.  They 
say  the  bottom  line  is  this:  By  giving 
employees  flexibility,  a  company  gets  a 
better,  more  committed  workforce  that 
can  help  keep  it  up  and  running,  even 
during  natural  or  man-made  catastro¬ 
phes.  And  that  has  a  real  dollar  value. 

Good  Business 

‘Study  after  study  shows  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cost-effective  and  very  good 
business  to  provide  flexibility  to  your 
employees,”  says  Barbara  Wankoff,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  workplace  solutions 
at  KPMG  LLP,  an  audit,  tax  and  busi¬ 
ness  advisory  firm  in  New  York.  “Em¬ 
ployee  morale,  employee  productivity, 
retention,  historical  knowledge  —  all 
of  those  things  improve  when  people 
feel  they  have  more  control  over  when, 
where  and  how  they  work.” 

Wankoff  says  KPMG  workers  can  opt 
for  flextime  schedules  —  in  which  they 
work  nontraditional  hours  —  or  a  com¬ 
pressed  workweek,  putting  in  their  40 
hours  in  fewer  than  five  days.  They  can 
telecommute  from  home  or  a  KPMG  fa¬ 
cility  that’s  more  convenient  than  their 
assigned  office.  Or  they  can  cut  back  on 
certain  duties  and  work  fewer  hours. 

Like  many  companies,  KPMG  has 
not  calculated  a  return  on  investment 
for  these  programs,  but  Wankoff  says 
there’s  no  doubt  that  the  firm  benefits. 
She  cites  Norma  Jean  Dembinski,  an 
associate  director  in  IT.  Dembinski  has 
worked  at  KPMG  for  five  years  and  in 
IT  for  nearly  30  years,  holding  posi¬ 
tions  ranging  from  programmer  to  vice 
president  of  information  systems. 

Dembinski  is  a  valued  employee,  so 
her  boss  wasn’t  too  happy  earlier  this 
year  when  she  heard  that  she  was  think¬ 
ing  of  quitting.  Dembinski,  who  works 
in  the  Montvale,  N.J.,  office,  was  getting 
married  and  moving  to  Connecticut.  She 
told  her  boss  that  the  64-mile  one-way 
commute  would  be  too  taxing.  Her  boss 
asked  if  they  could  work  something  out. 

So  Dembinski  now  works  from  home 
three  days  a  week  and  commutes  to  the 
office  the  other  two.  She  says  she  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  quit  if  she  hadn’t  been 
able  to  achieve  that  balance. 

If  that  had  happened,  Wankoff  says, 
the  company  would  have  paid  for  it. 
Based  on  standard  human  resources  in¬ 
dustry  numbers,  she  figures  that  it  costs 
150%  of  an  employee’s  salary  just  to  find 
a  replacement.  That  includes  the  costs 
of  advertising  the  position  and  training 
the  new  hire,  as  well  as  the  time  man¬ 
agers  spend  reviewing  candidates.  It 
doesn’t  include  the  new  person’s  salary. 


There  are  also  intangible  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  losing  someone  who  has 
an  understanding  of  the  business  that 
comes  only  with  tenure,  Wankoff  adds. 

Laurie  Bienstock,  a  compensation 
analyst  at  business  consultancy  Wat¬ 
son  Wyatt  Worldwide,  concurs.  “The 
typical  costs  of  turnover  per  employee 

—  without  even  realizing  you  have  lost 
productivity  and  intellectual  property 

—  can  run  one  to  two  times  employee 
salary,”  she  says. 

Improved  retention  and  the  associ¬ 
ated  savings  aren’t  the  only  benefits  of 
flexible  work  arrangements,  says  Janice 
Bartkowski,  who  supports  IT  as  director 
of  human  resources  at  American  Cen¬ 
tury  Investments  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

At  her  company,  IT  staffers  can  work 
condensed  weeks  (either  80  hours  in 
nine  days  or  40  hours  in  four  days)  or 


PRICELESS 

Here’s  what  1,311  senior 
executives  worldwide  think  abo 
work/life  balance: 


nontraditional  hours.  They  can  also  work 
part  time,  share  jobs  or  telecommute. 

One  benefit  of  such  flexibility  is  ex¬ 
panded  coverage.  One  IT  manager  who 
has  a  farm,  for  example,  works  7  a.m  to 
3:30  p.m.  so  he  still  has  time  to  tend  to 
things  at  home  after  work.  Others  work 
later  shifts. 

Bartkowski  says  flexible  arrange¬ 
ments  also  help  the  company  plan  bet¬ 
ter  for  disaster  recovery,  a  hot-button 
issue  this  year  because  of  the  danger  of 
an  avian  flu  pandemic. 

“With  people  telecommuting,  if  you 
have  a  situation  at  your  building,  you 
have  people  who  can  still  keep  work¬ 
ing,”  she  says.  “Because  of  avian-flu- 
type  issues  out  there,  the  ability  to 
have  people  working  from  home  be¬ 
comes  more  of  a  business  need.” 

Another  benefit  is  increased  produc¬ 
tivity.  Keith  Little,  a  network  engineer¬ 
ing  adviser  at  American  Century,  says 
he  telecommutes  when  he  has  projects 
that  need  his  undivided  attention.  “If  I 
have  a  bunch  of  documentation  to  do, 


it’s  more  efficient  for  me  to  stay  at  home 
than  to  come  in  where  there’s  a  constant 
stream  of  interruptions,”  he  says. 

Highly  Committed 

Studies  confirm  that  companies  with 
work/life  programs,  which  can  include 
on-site  fitness  centers,  help  with  child 
care  or  paid  time  for  community-based 
volunteer  opportunities,  provide  an 
advantage,  Bienstock  says. 

Each  year,  Watson  Wyatt  publishes 
a  report  called  “The  Strategic  Rewards 
Study,”  which  examines  U.S.  organiza¬ 
tions  with  1,000  employees  or  more. 
This  year,  it  looked  at  top  performers 
in  262  companies  —  those  workers  who 
exceeded  or  far  exceeded  managers’  ex¬ 
pectations  during  their  most  recent  re¬ 
view  periods.  It  found  that  of  those  who 
reported  having  work/life  balance,  45% 
considered  themselves  highly  commit¬ 
ted  employees.  Of  top  performers  who 
did  not  have  work/life  balance,  none  de¬ 
scribed  themselves  as  highly  committed. 

Finlay  can  attest  to  that.  She  says 
work/life  options  create  “a  very  satis¬ 
fied,  hard-working  group  of  employees. 

I  know,  and  I’ve  had  to  test  this  mul¬ 
tiple  times.  When  I  need  people  to  rally, 
I’ve  never  had  a  challenge.  They’re 
ready  and  willing  to  give.” 

Lisa  Adragna  has  worked  at  Partners 
Healthcare  for  21  of  the  22  years  she 
has  been  out  of  college.  She  started  as  a 
full-time  programmer  and  progressed 
through  various  positions  and  sched¬ 
ules  as  she  gained  experience  and  ex¬ 
panded  her  family. 

Adragna  worked  part  time,  shared 
a  job  with  another  mother,  went  back 
to  full  time  when  she  was  promoted 
to  corporate  IT  manager,  and  then  cut 
back  her  hours  to  work  as  a  part-time 
senior  project  specialist  after  the  birth 
of  her  third  child  in  2000.  Adragna 
started  working  full  time  again  in  2003, 
although  she  works  from  home  one  or 
two  days  a  week. 

With  a  solid  knowledge  of  functional 
groups  and  institutions  under  the  cor¬ 
porate  umbrella  and  lots  of  experience 
with  the  older  systems  at  the  various 
hospitals,  Adragna  is  clearly  a  valuable 
asset  to  Partners. 

But  she  says  she’s  particularly  com¬ 
mitted  to  being  a  standout  employee 
because  of  the  accommodations  she 
has  had  over  the  years.  “I  feel  like  I 
want  to  prove  myself  even  more  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  given  me  this  flexibility,” 
Adragna  says.  “I  want  to  prove  to  them 
that  this  really  works.”  ► 


Pratt  is  a  Computerworld  contributing 
writer  in  Waltham,  Mass.  Contact  her  at 
marykpratt@verizon.  net. 
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Playbooks  clearly 
show  what  needs 
to  be  delivered 
and  who’s  going 
to  deliver  it,  says 
TOM  L.  BARN  EH. 


A  Small-Project 

PLAYBOOK 

Here’s  a  way  to  keep  your  far-flung 
IT  team  as  focused  as  a  football  squad 

By  Tom  L.  Barnett 


www.computerworld.com 


WE’VE  ALL  HEARD  plenty 
of  project  team  analogies. 
For  me,  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  one  compares  a 
project  to  a  football  game.  Each  has  an 
objective,  a  team  that  needs  to  be  coor¬ 
dinated  and  a  deadline. 

I’ve  devised  a  little  tool  that  extends 
the  analogy  further.  Football  coaches 
have  long  made  use  of  playbooks  to 
ensure  accurate  communication,  visual 
sequencing  and  coordination  among 
team  members  spread  over  a  large  area. 
I’ve  found  that  a  playbook  can  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  a  virtual  team 
working  on  a  small  project. 

My  playbook  is  based  on  the  classic 
issue  log.  Instead  of  being  an  incon- 
gruent  list  of  problems,  however,  it’s  a 
sequential  list  of  tasks.  It  clearly  shows 
everyone  the  order  of  the  work,  who  is 
being  called  on  and  when. 

By  their  nature,  virtual  teams  work 
as  a  collection  of  free  agents,  and  con¬ 
ference  calls  among  team  members 
have  a  tendency  to  become  disembod¬ 
ied  forums  of  multiple  conversations, 
divided  attention  spans  and  mayhem. 
Given  that  most  of  my  virtual  teams 
are  located  across  the  country  or 
around  the  world,  I  need  a  more  fo¬ 
cused  means  of  getting  results.  The 
playbook  is  that  mechanism. 

The  playbook  gives  me,  as  the  project 
manager,  a  way  to  capture  tasks,  ac¬ 
tions,  issues  and  a  RAM  (responsibility 
assignment  matrix)  all  in  one  spot.  It 
gets  team  members  thinking,  “What’s 
the  next  thing  I  can  be  doing,  and  can  I 
do  it  sooner?”  or,  “What  am  I  waiting  on 
that  I  should  communicate  to  everyone 
on  the  conference  call?”  You  could  call 
it  a  pseudo  critical  path  for  dummies. 

Small  Projects  Only 

I  use  a  playbook  primarily  for  the  small 
things  —  projects  of  120  hours  or  less  — 
that  are  too  granular  to  require  a  formal 


project  schedule.  Within  Microsoft  Proj¬ 
ect,  these  are  the  things  that  typically 
might  be  scheduled  as  two-  or  three-line 
items,  better  classified  as  microprojects 
or  complex  to-do’s.  For  example,  within 
a  project  schedule,  I  would  expect  to  see 
a  line  item  for  the  task  “build/configure 
Web  server.”  Coordinat¬ 
ing  that  task  is  something  I 
would  probably  want  to  man¬ 
age  with  a  playbook. 

My  playbook  has  eight  columns:  Task 
Name,  Description,  Due  Date,  Owner, 
Issues,  Deliverables,  To,  and  Waiting  On. 

On  the  surface,  it  looks  fairly 
straightforward.  The  real  power  of  the 
playbook,  though,  is  in  defining  the 
deliverable  (output)  from  a  task  and  the 


person  or  persons  to  whom  it  has  to  be 
delivered.  (For  example,  the  network 
team  registers  a  server  on  the  network. 
The  deliverable  is  the  network  address, 
which  the  sysadmin  team  needs  in  or¬ 
der  to  access  the  server.) 

If  a  team  member  isn’t  able  to  com¬ 
plete  his  task  by  the  date  or 
time  required,  he  indicates 
what  is  holding  him  up  in 
the  Waiting  On  column  (e.g.,  “pass¬ 
word  to  the  database  server”  or  “con¬ 
firmation  of  Web  server  reboot”).  This 
lets  everyone  on  the  team  know  what 
the  problem  is  and  highlights  and  ap¬ 
plies  pressure  on  the  person  who  needs 
to  complete  the  action  to  get  things 
moving  again. 


The  biggest  hurdle  in  virtual  teams  is 
getting  geographically  distributed  team 
members  to  think  and  act  as  if  they  were 
all  in  the  same  room  looking  at  the  same 
whiteboard.  The  playbook  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  for  coordinating  many  people, 
each  of  whom  has  just  a  task  or  two  to 
do  as  part  of  the  overall  effort. 

In  a  simple  format,  it  combines  the 
agenda  for  the  group  teleconference 
calls,  the  project  plan  (task  list),  re¬ 
source  matrix  (role  assignments)  and 
status  report.  If  there’s  an  issue,  it’s 
listed  right  in  the  playbook,  next  to  the 
task  that  triggered  it. 

Although  the  playbook  isn’t  for  large 
projects,  it’s  effective  for  managing  the 
small  stuff  for  which  a  project  schedule 
and  other  formalities  are  too  cumber¬ 
some.  It  allows  me  to  be  organized  and 
nimble  in  firefighting  efforts. 

For  example,  when  working  with  the 
infrastructure  team,  the  application 
team  and  an  outside  vendor  to  trouble¬ 
shoot  a  system’s  availability  problems, 
we  used  a  playbook  to  sequence  the 
steps  that  each  team  would  perform 
and  noted  each  step’s  effect  on  each 
other  area.  Playbooks  have  also  led  my 
team  through  software  upgrades  and 
virus  outbreaks,  and  I  have  required 
that  they  be  used  for  implementing  all 
small  to  medium-size  change  requests. 

Once  you’ve  designed  a  few  play¬ 
books  for  various  types  of  tasks,  you’ll 
find  that  many  are  virtual  templates  that 
can  be  reused  with  minor  adjustments. 

Communication  is  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  leading  a  football  team 
or  an  IT  team.  That’s  why  many  a  coach 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  protect  his 
playbook.  Once  you’ve  built  a  few  of 
your  own,  you’ll  understand  why.  ► 


Barnett  is  a  program  director  for  a  large 
IT  services  company  where  he  focuses  on 
IT  program  management  for  clients.  Con¬ 
tact  him  at  tom.barnett@earthlink.net. 
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Step 

Task  Name 

Description 

Due  Date 

Owner 

Issues 

Deliverables 

To 

Waiting  On 

1.0 

Install/build  all 
rack  components 

1  (1)  Install  racks;  (2)  Validate  wiring 
compliance;  (3)  Install  grounding  bars 

10-Aug-Q6 

Tork 

Server  mounting  rails  missing 
in  shipment. 

DC  floor  approval,  data  center 
power-up  approval 

Tork 

Replacements  to 
'  be  overnighted 

2.0 

Rack  all  servers 

(1)  There  are  six  servers  to  rack;  (2) 

Include  rack-mounted  UPS;  (3)  Validate 
infrastructure  config  compliance 

TI-Aug-06 

Tork 

Rack  location  addresses, 
server  specs 

Williams 

3.0 

Build  a  target 
server 

:  Note:  We  can  even  place  a  desktop  in  place 
to  facilitate  the  network  configuration. 

11-Aug-06 

i 

Williams 

1 

Out  of  space  on  current  switch, 
need  another. 

Server  connection  info 

Miles 

4.0 

Establish  network 
connectivity 

(1)  Establish  subnet;  (2)  IP  the  servers; 

(3)  All  required  port  and  firewalls  between 
servers  opened?  (4)  Are  ILO/RIBs  active? 

14-Aug-06 

!  j 

\  i 

^  Miles 

Connectivity  info,  drive  parti¬ 
tion,  requirements  (Barnett) 

Neal 

5.0 

Hardware 

configuration 

(1)  Hardware  installed;  (2)  Initiates  BIOS 
POST;  (3)  Ext  devices  installed;  (4)  Logical 
drives  created 

14-Aug-06 

1 

Neal 

f  ; 

May  not  have  ordered  the  right 
NICs,  need  to  check  them. 

Hanorahan 

6.0 

Network 
interface  build 

(1)  Define  IPs  for  DRAC  or  RIB;  (2)  Connect 
ports  to  the  switch;  (3)  WINS  and  DNS 

14-Aug-06 

; 

|  Hanorahan 
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I  hope  this  monthly 
column  will  provide 
a  lively  exchange 
of  ideas  with  IT 
managers.  ITI  do  my 
best  to  answer  your 
questions,  and  some 
of  your  responses 
will  run  alongside  in 
“Readers  Talk  Back.” 

PLEASE  send. your  questions. 

'  COMMENTS  AND  CRITIQUES  TO  ME  AT 

PGLEN®  C2-CONSULTIN6.COM. 


How  can  I  tell  if  my  group  has  a 
morale  problem?  This  is  one  of 
those  things  that  you  should 
just  be  able  to  sense.  If  you 
think  that  your  people  might 
have  a  morale  problem,  they 
probably  do. 

That  said,  not  everyone  is  naturally 
gifted  at  reading  other  people’s  emotions. 
So  here  are  a  few  ideas.  You’ve  probably 
got  a  morale  problem  if  your  people: 

■  Arrive  at  work  later  and  leave  ear¬ 
lier  than  others  in  the  organization. 

■  Are  disappearing  at  unusual  hours 
of  the  day  for  “personal  business,” 
wearing  unusually  nice  clothing. 

a  Rarely  ask  you  questions, 
a  Don’t  make  suggestions, 
a  Are  afraid  of  you. 
a  Don’t  trust  you. 
a  Think  you’re  a  hypocrite. 

■  Don’t  feel  challenged  by  their  work, 
a  Feel  trapped  in  their  current  jobs. 

a  Have  no  sense  of  where  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  going. 

■  Don’t  understand  how  to  make 
progress  in  their  careers. 

«  Don’t  feel  that  you  appreciate 
their  efforts. 


■  Think  that  you  won’t  be  pleased  no 
matter  how  hard  they  work. 

■  Are  afraid  of  layoffs. 

■  Are  afraid  of  outsourcing. 

■  Are  afraid  that  the  organization  may 
fail  and  that  they  will  be  out  of  a  job. 

Morale  also  may  be  low  if  you: 

■  Feel  that  your  people  are  constant¬ 
ly  letting  you  down. 

■  Don’t  trust  your  people’s  motives 
and/or  abilities. 

■  Feel  that  the  rules  you  make  for 
others  don’t  apply  to  you. 

But  if  you  plan  a  company  picnic  or 
some  other  morale-building  activity 
and  nobody  wants  to  participate,  your 
people  are  probably  completely  normal. 

QWhat  is  the  best  approach  to 
float  an  idea  upward  that  you 
know  is  going  to  take  total 
commitment  from  the  senior 
management  team  to  execute? 

I  suspect  that  there  is  no  one 
right  way.  But  there  is  one 
key  principle:  Know  your  audience. 
You’ve  got  to  know  what  sort  of  persua¬ 
sion  works  best  on  your  senior  manag¬ 
ers,  collectively  and  individually. 

The  Kipnis-Schmidt  Profiles  of 
Organizational  Influence  Strategies 
describe  seven  ways  people  in  organi¬ 
zations  try  to  influence  one  another. 

REASON.  Getting  others  on  board  by  us¬ 
ing  rational  arguments.  Assumptions  and 
logic  guide  others  to  your  point  of  view. 

FRIENDLINESS.  Getting  others  to  sup¬ 
port  you  because  they  like  you  rather 
than  because  they  agree  with  your 
point  of  view.  Here,  your  point  of  view 
becomes  popular  because  others  feel 
positively  predisposed  toward  you. 

COALITION.  Getting  others  in  the 
organization  to  support  your  point  of 
view.  The  more  people  who  support 


your  perspective,  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
even  more  people  to  go  along. 

BARGAINING.  Trading  value  and  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  what  you  want.  If  you  give 
someone  else  what  they  want,  they 
agree  to  give  you  what  you  want. 

ASSERTIVENESS.  Getting  others  to  go 
along  with  you  by  the  force  of  your  de¬ 
mands.  It  doesn’t  matter  if  they  agree 
with  you  or  not,  as  long  as  they  comply. 

APPEAL  TO  HIGHER  AUTHORITY.  Get¬ 
ting  a  higher  authority  to  support  your 
position.  Once  your  position  is  adopted 
by  the  boss,  it’s  much  easier  for  you  to 
get  things  going  or  for  the  boss  to  do 
the  influencing  on  your  behalf. 

SANCTIONS.  Using  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  to  get  others  on  board.  If  you 
have  the  ability  to  impose  sanctions, 
you  can  get  others  to  comply  based  on 
the  coercive  power  of  your  incentives 
(positive  and  negative). 

So  the  question  is,  which  of  these 
will  work  best  when  floating  an  idea  up 
to  senior  management? 

First,  we  need  to  recognize  our  per¬ 
sonal  biases  with  respect  to  the  strate¬ 
gies  we  choose.  In  general,  as  geeks,  we 
like  reason.  Logic  rules!  We  see  other 
approaches  as  just  ugly  politics. 

Unfortunately,  this  attitude  often 
doesn’t  serve  us  well.  If  you  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  something  is  a  great  idea  for 
the  organization  and  you  need  to  get 
the  support  of  senior  management,  it’s 
worth  considering  some  of  the  other 
influence  strategies. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  the  reason  ap¬ 
proach  (the  most  common),  I’d  suggest 
a  two-step  strategy. 

First,  spend  some  time  getting  the  im¬ 
portant  players  on  the  same  page  about 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  Only  after 
you’ve  achieved  that  should  you  work 
on  getting  them  to  support  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Too  often,  I  see  managers  trying  to 
jump  directly  to  the  solution  when  there 
is  no  consensus  on  the  problem.  Not 
only  does  this  not  get  you  the  support 
you  need,  but  it  often  can  diminish  your 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  your  superiors. 

Given  that  you  are  trying  to  float 
an  idea  upward,  some  of  these  strate¬ 
gies  will  probably  prove  less  effective 
than  others.  Consider  friendliness, 
coalition-building  and  bargaining  as 
your  primary  political  avenues. 

While  this  may  seem  crass,  it’s  how 
things  get  done.  Politics  need  not  be 
ugly.  I  define  organizational  politics 
as  the  process  of  a  group  making  deci¬ 
sions.  That’s  it. 

You  can  use  these  tools  for  good  or 
ill.  I’d  suggest  that  learning  to  use  the 
nonreason  approaches  effectively  can 
position  you  to  be  a  significant  force  for 
good  in  the  organization.  * 
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READERS  TALK  BACK 

More  on  Getting  IT 
Recognized  as  ‘Operations' 

There  are  two  things  that  did  not 
make  it  to  your  remedy  list,  and  those 
are  relationships  and  business  focus. 

In  my  career  as  a  CIO,  those  two 
things  have  been  key.  Neither  came 
easily  to  me  as  a  “geek,”  but  focusing 
on  them  led  to  a  couple  of  positive 
things.  First,  at  my  last  CIO  job,  I  was 
given  a  seat  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  (A  number  of  “operational  of¬ 
ficers”  were  not  on  that  committee.) 

Next,  I  emphasized  to  my  IT  staff  that 
they  were  business  men  and  women 
first,  with  specific  skills  that  helped 
support  the  enterprise.  Those  who 
took  that  to  heart  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  respect  and  were  brought  into 
a  number  of  broader  company  initia¬ 
tives  as  equal  participants  with  their 
“operational”  peers. 

Although  I  had  no  agenda  in  mind 
when  I  started  on  those  two  empha¬ 
ses,  their  rightness  and  success  first 
came  home  to  me  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  was  making  a  presentation  at 
an  industry  conference.  I  had  been 
introduced  as  entering  my  sixth  year 
as  CIO  of  my  company.  After  my  pre- 
sentation,  there  was  the  usual  ques¬ 
tion  period.  The  first  question  I  was 
asked  was  how  I  could  last  six  years 
as  CIO  when  the  industry  average  at 
the  time  was  less  than  two  years,  I 
had  never  really  thought  about  that, 
but  the  first  thing  that  came  to  mind 
was  the  word  relationships.  That  was 
sort  of  an  epiphany  for  me. 

Another  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
emphases  I  was  making  was  when 
my  company  was  later  acquired  by  a 
larger  company.  All  of  my  key  people 
who  wanted  to  stay  were  offered 
good  positions,  and  most  are  still 
there.  Some  have  advanced,  and  a 
few  have  even  advanced  into  non-IT 
management  positions.  I  think  their 
focus  on  the  business,  as  well  as  on 
building  new  relationships,  was  a  big 
help  in  this. 

So  I  would  add  to  the  list  of 
remedies  an  emphasis  on  building 
relationships  and  focusing  on  the 
business  as  key  steps  for  greater  IT 
acceptance.  -  P.W. 

additions  to  the  list.  Learning  to 

business  acumen  wil!  definitely  help 
matters.  -  F.G. 
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[T  Procurement 

Nov.  29-Dec.  1,  San  Francisco 

Sponsor:  Caucus 

The  IT  Procurement  Summit  includes 
presentations  on  hot  topics  related 
to  software,  the  product  evaluation 
process,  open  IT  asset  management, 
expediting  the  RFP  process,  manag¬ 
ing  telecommunications,  outsourcing, 
global  negotiations,  building  a  sup¬ 
plier  scorecard,  global  contracting 
and  the  public  sector. 
www.caucusnet.com 


CIO  Summit 

Dec.  10-12,  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Sponsor:  Gartner  Inc. 

Gartner’s  CIO  Summit  includes  topics 
such  as  ’’Wikinomics”  -  how  smart 
companies  create  value  in  the  age  of 
mass  collaboration,  the  business  im¬ 
plications  of  a  massively  networked 
society,  a  new  view  of  the  CIO, 
mobile  technology  challenges,  mea¬ 
suring  your  agility  quotient,  business 
process  management  and  service- 
oriented  architectures,  and  determin¬ 
ing  whether  CIOs  are  executing  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan,  www.gartner.com 


IT  Governance 

Jan.  22-24,  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

Sponsor:  International  Quality  and 
Productivity  Center 
The  IT  Governance  Summit  '07: 
Developing  Strategies  to  Solidify  Your 
Organization’s  Framework  includes 
presentations  on  the  real  total  cost  of 
ownership  of  technology,  assessing 
internal  processes  prior  to  justifying 
business  application  needs,  under¬ 
standing  governance  in  IT  shared 
services  and  outsourcing,  achieving 
balance  between  infrastructure  and 
application  investment,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  measurable  return-on-invest- 
ment  goals,  www.iqpc.com 


Manufacturing 

Feb.  12-15,  Orlando 

Sponsor:  ARC  Advisory  Group  Inc. 
Collaborative  Manufacturing  Strate¬ 
gies:  Driving  Performance  in  the 
Flat  World  includes  presentations 
on  benchmarking  for  continuous 
improvement,  best  practices  for  man¬ 
aging  change,  meeting  government 
regulations,  implementing  plantwide 
wireless  networks,  emerging  prac¬ 
tices  in  packaging  machinery,  and 
machine  innovations  driving  produc¬ 
tion  processes,  www.arcweb.com 


PAUL INGEVALDSON 


A  Problem! 


RECENTLY,  I  was  asked  to  be  a  substitute 
instructor  for  two  sessions  of  a  class  in  the 
professional  MBA  program  at  a  local  uni¬ 
versity.  The  class  is  called  “Management  of 
Information  Systems  Technology”  and  is 
mandatory  to  receive  the  degree.  I  was  really  excited 
about  the  opportunity.  Here  was  my  chance  to  explain 
to  business  students  how  to  interface  effectively  with  IT. 
At  the  very  least,  I  thought,  these  grad  students  would 
better  understand  the  IT  world. 

In  my  first  class,  I  asked  the  students  what  they 
thought  of  their  IT  departments.  Only  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  an  IT  practitioner.  What  I  got  back  from  the 
rest  were  the  usual  stereotypes  that  have  existed  for  as 


long  as  I’ve  been  in  the 
field:  IT  doesn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  business;  proj¬ 
ects  take  too  long;  systems 
never  do  what  we  want 
them  to  do;  projects  are 
never  completed  on  time; 

I  can’t  understand  them; 
yadda,  yadda,  yadda. 

Now  I  was  really  excited. 

What  an  opportunity!  So 
I  jumped  right  in.  I  talked 
about  the  role  of  the  steer¬ 
ing  committee.  I  talked 
about  the  need  for  the  us¬ 
ers  to  spend  time  to  define 
the  system  requirements.  I 
discussed  scope  creep  and  the  desire 
for  IT  to  satisfy  the  users.  I  cited  the 
November  2002  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  article  by  Jeanne  Ross  and  Peter 
Weill  titled  “Six  IT  Decisions  Your 
IT  People  Shouldn’t  Make.”  I  talked 
at  length  about  the  need  for  the  user 
department  to  develop  the  ROI  for  a 
project,  since  the  savings  will  come 
from  the  use  of  the  system.  I  explained 
the  project  development  life  cycle  and 
how  the  users  need  to  participate  if  the 
project  is  to  be  successful.  I  explained 


the  need  for  change  orders 
when  significant  alterations 
to  the  specs  are  required. 

At  least  these  people  would 
understand  how  to  ensure 
IT  project  success. 

My  second  session  as  a 
substitute  coincided  with 
the  last  meeting  of  the 
class.  My  topic  was  IT 
governance.  I  was  pumped. 
We  had  had  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  need  for  col¬ 
laboration  between  IT  and 
the  users,  and  I  felt  I  had 
gotten  through  to  them. 

So  at  the  end  of  the  class, 

I  asked,  “How  has  your  image  of  IT 
changed  after  32  hours  of  class  time?” 

I  could  hardly  wait  to  hear  those  little 
nuggets  of  understanding. 

But  my  hopes  were  quickly  dashed. 
With  the  exception  of  one  student,  who 
indicated  that  he  better  understood 
what  the  users’  roles  should  be,  the 
remainder  of  the  students  said  that 
their  image  of  IT  had  not  changed  at 
all.  One  student  remarked  that  he  still 
didn’t  understand  why  IT  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  responsible  for  a  project  just 


PAULM.  INGEVALDSON 

retired  as  CIO  at  Ace  Hard¬ 
ware  Corp.  in  2004  after  40 
years  in  IT,  Contact  him  at 

ingepi@aol.com. 


like  he  is  for  projects  in  his  department. 
I  reminded  him  of  the  main  reason, 
which  I  had  used  in  my  PowerPoint 
presentation  on  governance:  An  IT  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  belong  to  IT.  An  IT  system 
belongs  to  the  user  department. 

But  it  was  to  no  avail.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  not  understood  how  IT  dif¬ 
fers  from  other  departments  and  were 
still  comfortable  in  their  stereotypes. 
Perhaps  the  comments  became  slanted 
once  the  first  student  took  the  no¬ 
change  position  and  the  rest  followed. 
Or  perhaps  they  did  get  a  subconscious 
understanding  that  will  emerge  once 
they  are  back  in  the  office  environment. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  sobering 
experience.  If  this  group  can  be  used 
as  a  valid  measure,  our  image  and 
reputation  have  not  changed  much 
over  the  years.  These  students  all  had 
undergraduate  business  degrees  and  at 
least  five  years  of  business  experience. 
Imagine  how  non-business-schooled 
people  might  feel  about  IT. 

I  think  we  should  take  this  experi¬ 
ence  seriously.  CIOs  should  develop  a 
much  stronger  program  to  explain  the 
arcane  aspects  of  IT  and  do  so  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
embed  IT  staffers  in  user  departments 
or  maybe  vice  versa.  Perhaps  we  need 
to  better  market  the  successes  of  IT. 
Maybe  we  need  formal  relationship¬ 
building  exercises,  or  perhaps  we  need 
to  try  all  of  the  above. 

Whatever  the  solution,  it’s  clear  to 
me  that  what  we  have  been  doing  is  not 
working.  Someone  said  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  insanity  is  doing  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  again  and  expecting  dif¬ 
ferent  results.  We  can  no  longer  ignore 
this  problem  and  let  it  fester  through¬ 
out  the  user  community.  It’s  time  to 
address  it  proactively  and  improve  the 
reputation  and  effectiveness  of  our  IT 
departments. » 

WANT  OUR  OPINION? 

OFor  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/columns 
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Instantly  Search  Terabytes  of  Text 


♦  over  two  dozen  indexed,  unindexed,  fielded 
data  and  full-text  search  options 


highlights  hits  in  HTML,  XML  and^PDF.^vhile 
displaying  links,  formatting  and 


♦  converts  other  file  types  (database,  word 
processor,  spreadsheet,  email  and 
attachments,  ZIP,  Unicode,  etc.)  to  HTML  for 
display  with  highlighted  hits 


♦  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  Web 
content,  with  WYSWYG  hit-highlighting 


♦  API  supports  .NET /.NET  2.0,  C++,  Java,  SQL 
databases.  New. NET/. NET  2.0  Spider  API 

dtSearch®  Reviews 


♦  "Bottom  line:  dtSearch  manages  a  terabyte 
of  text  in  a  single  index  and  returns  results 
in  less  than  a  second"  -  InfoWorld 

♦  "For  combing  through  large  amounts 
of  data,  dtSearch  "leads  the  market" 

-  Network  Computing 

♦  "Blindingly  fast"-  Computer  Forensics: 
Incident  Response  Essentials 

♦  "Covers  all  data  sources  ...  powerful  Web- 
based  engines"  -  eWEEK 

♦  "Searches  at  blazing  speeds" 

-  Computer  Reseller  News  Test  Center 


Contact  dtSearch  for 
fully-functional  evaluations 

The  Smart  Choice  for 
Text  Retrieval®  since  1991 


♦  "The  most  powerful  document  search  tool 
on  the  market"-  Wired  Magazine 

For  hundreds  more  reviews  —  and 
developer  case  studies  —  see 
www.dtsea  rch  .com 


1-800-IT-FINDS  •  www.dtsearch.com 


Reach  Respected  IT  Leaders  in 

COMPUTERWORLD 

Marketplace  Advertising  Section 

The  Computerworld  Marketplace  advertising  section 
reaches  more  than  1.8  million  IT  decision  makers  every 
week.  Marketplace  advertising  helps  Computerworld 
readers  compare  prices,  search  for  the  best  values, 
locate  new  suppliers  and  find  new  products  and  services 
for  their  IT  needs. 


- a  new  era  of  VoIP  analysis - 

You  convinced  management  to  deploy  VoIP. 
Now  ensure  that  it  will  run  smoothly. 

Rely  on  Network  Instruments'  Observer  to  help  keep 
VoIP  communications  running  at  optimal  performance. 


Learn  more. 

1-800-566-0919 

networkinstruments.com/voip 


©2006  Network  Instruments,  LLC  All  rights  reserved.  Network  Instruments,  Observer,  and  all  associated 
logos  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Network  Instruments,  LLC. 


Computer/business  professionals  for  permanent  positions  with  short  &  long 

term  assignments  to  various  unanticipated  locations  throughout  USA  for 
software  &  services  consulting  company  headquartered  in  Mountain  View,  CA: 
Business  Development  Managers 
(BDM-BS300)  -  BA  in  Bus  Admin,  Mgt.,  Finance  or  Acctg.  +  2  yrs  exp 
(BDM-BS301)  -  BA  in  Bus  Admin,  Mgt.,  Finance  or  Acctg.  +  5  yrs  exp 
III  (BDM-BS302)  -  MBA  or  MA  in  Mgt,  Finance  or  Acctg.  +  2  years  exp 


(BDM-IT303)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  2  yrs  exp; 

II  (BDM-IT304)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  5  yrs  exp; 

(BDM-IT305)  -  MS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  2  yrs  exp; 

Business  Systems  Analysts 
(BSA306)  -  BA  in  Bus  Admin,  Mgt,  Finance  or  Acctg. 

II  (BSA307)  -  BA  in  Bus  Admin  or  Mgt/Fin/Acctg  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
(BSA308)  -  BA  in  Bus  Admin  or  Mgt/Fin/Acctg  +  5  yrs  exp 
IV  (BSA309)  MBA  or  MA  in  Mgt/Fin/  Acctg  +  2  yrs  exp 
echnical  Business  Systems  Analysts  (BSA  w/technical  focus) 
(TBSA310)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng 
II  (TBSA311)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng.  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
(TBSA312)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp 
IV  (TBSA313)  MS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  2  yrs  exp 
Software  Engineers 

II;  (SE314)  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
:  (SE315)  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp. 

IV:  (SE316)  MS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  2  years  exp 


II:  (DBA317)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
(DBA318)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp 
Data  Warehouse  Architects  /develop  data  model,  design  data  mart/warehouse) 
II:  (DWA319)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
III:  (DWA320)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp 
IV:  (DWA321)  -  MS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  2  years  exp 

e-Architects  (plan  &  monitor  IT  projects,  provide  technical  input,  supervise  team) 
II:  (EA322)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 
III:  (EA323)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp. 

IV:  (EA324)  -  MS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  2  years  exp 

ERP  Technical  Consultants  (gather  customer  sys,  eng'g,  &  manuf.  reqs; 
design,  code  &  test  ERP  solutions) 

II:  (ERPTC325)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 

III:  (ERPTC326)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp 

IV:  (ERPTC327)  -  MS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  2  years  exp 

Network  Systems  Administrators 

(NSA328)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp 

(NSA329)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  +  5  yrs  exp 

Sales  Engineers 

II:  (SALES330)  BS  in  Eng  or  CS  or  equiv  +  2  yrs  exp. 

Ill:  (SALES331)  BS  in  Eng,  CS  or  Scientific  Discipline  +  5  yrs  exp 
Senior  (SNSALES332)  -  MS  in  Eng  or  CS  +  2  yrs 
UNIX  Systems  Administrators 

II.  (USA333)  -  BS  in  CS,  Eng.  or  equiv.  +  2  yrs.  exp. 

III.  (USA334)  -  BS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  5  yrs.  exp. 

Program  Managers  Business  Systems 

I  (PMBS  335)  -  Bachelors  in  Mngmt/Finance/Accounting  +  5  yrs.  exp. 

II  (PMBS336)  -  MBA/MS  in  Mngmt/Finance/Acctng.  +  2  yrs.  exp. 

Program  Managers  Information  Technology 

I  (PMIT  337)  BS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  5  yrs  exp. 

II  (PMIT338)  MS  in  CS  or  Eng.  +  2  yrs.  exp. 

To  apply,  send  cover  letter  &  resume  to  Recruitment  Team,  Wipro  Ltd., 
Two  Tower  Center  Blvd.,  Suite  1100,  East  Brunswick,  NJ  08816.  Must 
reference  job  code  for  consideration.  Unrestricted  right  to  work  in 
USA  required.  EOE. 


Software  Engineer  w/Masters*  or 
foreign  equiv.  in  C.S.  or  Engr  or 
Math  &  1  yr  exp.  ‘Will  accept 
Bach  or  foreign  equiv.  &  5  yrs  of 
progressive  work  exp  in  lieu  of 
Masters  &  1  yr  exp.  Research, 
design  &  develop  Java/Corba 
systems  with  database  design 
using  Java,  Corba  &  Orbix  in 
Unix.  Dev.  Excel  tools  using 
Excel  &  VB  Script.  Perform  data¬ 
base  design,  write  proc.,  function 
&  triggers  for  SQL  Server  & 
Oracle.  Dev.  &  maintain  legacy 
applic  using  Cobol  &  DB2. 
Source  Code  control  &  version 
mgmt.  using  PVCS.  Design  & 
develop  screens  using  Java 
Swing.  Code  dlls  &  programs 
using  VC++.  Mail  resumes  to: 
Soft  Tech  Source,  A  Division  of 
Ramesh  Sarva  CPA,  PC.,  109-17 
72nd  Road,  Suite  #6-R,  Forest 
Hills,  NY  11375 


Database  Admin.  -SQL  wanted 
to  oversee  efforts  associated 
w/planning,  admin.  &  operational 
support  of  client/server  database 
mgmt  systems  &  related  tech¬ 
nologies  in  a  SQL  Server  multi- 
vendor,  multipplatform  computing 
environment.  Must  have  Bach,  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  MIS,  or  related  field, 
&  3  yrs.  Exper.  in  a  database  pro¬ 
gramming/support  environment, 
incl.  admin,  on-call  support  & 
database  admin,  exper.using 
Microsoft  SQL  Server  &  Oracle 
DMBS  as  well  as  exper.  support¬ 
ing  client/server  applications  in  a 
Microsoft  NT/2000  and  UNIX 
environment.  Send  resume  to 
Patrick  DeVivo,  Sr.  Human 
Resources  Generalist,  Lahey 
Clinic,  41  Mall  Rd.,  Burlington, 
MA  01805. 


Software  Engineer  w/Masters 
or  foreign  equiv.  in  Engg.  or 
Comp.  Scie.  or  Math  &  1  yr  exp. 
‘Will  accept  Bach  or  foreign 
equiv  &  5  yrs  of  progressive 
work  exp  in  lieu  of  Masters  &  1‘ 
yr  exp.  Develop,  install,  main¬ 
tain,  upgrade,  troubleshoot  net¬ 
works  &  provide  system  admin¬ 
istration  on  Unix  &  Windows 
NT.  Analyze,  design  &  dev 
intranet  based  system  using 
Visual  Basic,  Active  Server 
Pages,  Crystal  Reports, 
DHTML,  SQL  Server  2000, 
Oracle,  VB  Script,  Java  Script  & 
VS  Flex  Grid  Controls.  Mail  res 
to:  Modulemd  LLC,  49  South 
Cass  Street,  Suite  IB,  Battle 
Creek,  Ml  49017,  Job  loc: 
Battle  Creek,  Ml 


Computer  Professional  (NJ 

Edison)  IT  firm,  Jr.  Lv!  positions: 
Programmer  Analysts,  S/w 

Engineers,  Systems  Analysts, 
Business  Analyst,  Database 
Administrators  to  develop,  create, 
and  modify  general  comp,  appli¬ 
cations  s/ware  or  specialized  util¬ 
ity  programs.  Analyze  user  needs 
and  develop  software  solutions. 
Sr.  Lvl  position:  Sr.  S/w 
Engineers,  Sr.  Programmer 
Analyst,  Sr.Business  Analyst,  IT 
Manager,  MIS  Manager,  to  plan, 
direct,  or  coordinate  activities  in 
such  fields  as  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  information  systems, 
systems  analysis,  Business 
analysis  and  computer  program¬ 
ming.  Apply  w/2  copies  of  resume 
to  H.R.D,  Xtreme  Worldwide 
Solutions  Inc.  100  Menlopark, 
Suite  #  209,  Edison,  NJ  08837. 

PC  Products  and  Services 
located  in  Roselle,  IL  seeks 
a  Programmer  Analyst.  The 
position  requires  a  Bachelors 
degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  equivalent  and  two  years 
experience.  Mail  your 
resumes  to  Patrick  Boghra, 
CEO  at  25  W.  217  Lake  St., 
Roselle,  IL  60172  or  fax  your 
resumes  to  630-539-8990, 
Attn.:  Patrick  Boghra 


Program  Manager 
to  work  in  Houston, 
TX.  Travel  reqd. 
Send  resume  to  J. 
Bees,  SAIC,  5151 
San  Felipe,  Ste 
1100,  Houston,  TX 
77056.  Must  ref  job 
code  PM006. 


Programmer  Analyst  w/2  yrs 
exp  to  analyze,  dev  &  implmt 
tracking  systm,  automate 
process  of  orders,  inventory, 
shipping  &  payment  receipts 
using  VB,  TSQL,  SQL  server 
&  MS  Access.  Generate 
reports  using  Crystal 
Reports.  Create  a  website 
listing  merchandise  using 
ASP,  HTML,  DHTML  &  Flash. 
Administer  &  support  SQL 
server.  Mail  res  to:  Choice 
Products  &  Services  Inc.,  135 
Eileen  Way,  Syosset,  NY 
11791  Job  loc:  Syosset,  NY 


Programmer  Analyst  (Job  Id: 
AV11212006)  (Samuha  Inc.- 
Edison,  NJ)  -  Software  consult¬ 
ing  service  seeks  experienced 
technical  professionals  to  devel¬ 
op  applications  using  Java  J2EE 
technologies,  MQ  Series, 
WSAD,  Webshpere,  Weblogic 
and  XML.  Must  be  proficient  in 
interfacing  with  Mainframe  appli¬ 
cations.  2  years  financial  exp.  is 
a  must.  E-mail  resume  to:  java- 
jobs@samuha.com 


Senior  AS400  Programmer 
Analyst,  San  Antonio,  TX. 
Respon  for  analysis,  dsgn, 
dvlpmt,  implmtn  &  mainte¬ 
nance  of  s/ware  using  RPGIil, 
ILE,  RPG,  CL  &  also  for  prod¬ 
uct  support.  Must  have  BS  or 
equiv  +4  yrs  exp  as  AS400 
Programmer  Analyst.  M-F;  9-5; 
Rspnd  to:  HR  Dept,  Amer 
Technology,  Inc.,  5717 
Northwest  Pkwy,  Ste.  103,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78249 
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Business  Analyst,  Sr.  w/Masters 
in  Bus  Admin  or  Marketing  or 
Finance  &  1  yr  exp  to  research, 
analyze,  gather  business  require¬ 
ments,  dev.,  test  &  implement 
commercial  software  using 
Oracle,  MS  SQL,  Visual  Basic  on 
Windows.  Analyze  software 
requirements,  determine  design 
feasibility,  dev.,  debug  &  test 
using  C,  C++,  Java,  HTML,  00, 
VC++,  Sybase  on  Unix  & 
Windows.  Mail  res  to:  Ram 
Associates,  3240  E.  State  St.  Ext, 
Hamilton,  NJ  08619 
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Labor  Certification 
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IT  Opportunities 


Due  to  our  rapid  growth,  we  have  the  following  positions  available: 

Programmer  Analyst:  Analyze,  design,  develop,  code,  test  and  maintain 
database  management  systems.  Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering  or  related  +  3  years  experience  and  the  ability  to  use 
Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client-Server  Tools. 

Project  Managers/Leaders:  Lead  a  team  of  programmer  analysts  &  data 
base  administrators  on  development  and  maintenance  of  hardware  and  software 
applications  as  well  as  be  responsible  for  project  planning  and  quality  assurance. 
Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Engineering  or  related 
+  5  years  experience  and  the  ability  to  use  Mainframe,  DBA,  AS400  and  Client- 
Server  Tools. 

Business  Development  Managers/Directors:  Manage  sales  activities 
and  achieve  sales  quota  for  assigned  territory.  Help  Syntel’s  sales  leadership  in 
planning  and  rolling  out  an  inside  sales  strategy.  Must  have  a  Bachelors  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Business  or  related  +  3  years  experience. 

All  positions  are  located  throughout  the  U.S.  and  travel  is  usually  required. 

Above  positions  commonly  require  any  of  the  following  skill  sets: 

Mainframe:  IMS  DM/DC  OR  DB2,  MVS/ESA,  COBOL,  CICS,  Focus,  IDMS  or 
SAS. 

DBA:  ORACLE  OR  SYBASE  DB2,  UDB 

Client-Server/WEB:  Ab-initio  •  Oracle  Applications  &  Tools  •  Websphere 

•  Lotus  Notes  Developer  •  VB,  Com/Dcom  ,  Active  X,  •  Web  Architects  •  UNIX, 
C,  C++,  Visual  C++,  C#.NET,  ASP.NET  .VB.NET  •  SAP/R3,  ABAP/4  or  FICO  or 
MM  &  SD  •  IEF  •  Datawarehousing  and  ETL  tools  •  WiNT  •  Oracle  Developer 
or  Designer  2000  •  JAVA,  HTML,  J2EE,  EJB  •  RDBMS  •  PeopleSoft 

•  PowerBuilder  •  Web  Commerce 


AS400:  RPG,  ILE,  Coolplex 


Please  forward  your  cover  letter  and  resume 


to:  Syntel,  Attn:  Recruitment  Manager 
525  E.  Big  Beaver,  Ste.  300 
Troy,  Ml  48083 

E-mail:  syntel_usads@syntelinc.com  EOE 


SVNlfEL 

wvifw.syntelinc.com 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYSTS 
(NO  VA)  Multiple  positions. 
Design  &  develop  applns  in 
multi-tier  &  web  envir.  Travel 
Req’d.  BS  or  MS  in 
CS.CIS.EE  or  rel  w/2-5  yrs 
exp  in  skills  such  as  C/C++, 
Blaze,  Java/J2EE,  MQ 
Series,  Image  Processing, 
Jukebox  drivers. Web 

Services,  Rational.  Send 
resumes  to  Softcom.lnc., 
5310  Maple  Valley 
Ct, Centerville, VA 
20120. EOE. 


5square  Systems  Corp.,  locat¬ 
ed  in  Westlake  Village,  CA 
seeks  a  Software  Engineer. 
The  position  requires  a 
Masters  degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  knowledge  of 
Engineering  and  Technology, 
Technology  Design,  and 
Programming.  Fax  resumes  to 
Deborah  McGraw,  Recruiting 
Manager  at  818-597-2488  or 
mail  resumes  to  5square 
Systems  Corp.,  4360  Park 
Terrace  Dr.,  Ste.  100, 
Westlake  Village,  CA  91361, 
Attn:  Deborah  McGraw 


Systems  Analyst  needed 
w/2yrs  exp  in  using  VB,  Java, 
C,  MS  Access,  Crystal  Report, 
Oracle,  Sybase  &  MS  SQL 
Server  as  RDBMS  on  Unix, 
Windows  &  Linux  OS.  Develop 
interface  programs  for  legacy 
system  on  Unix,  Mainframe  & 
Windows  NT  operating  sys¬ 
tems.  Mail  resumes  to:  Seal 
Consulting,  Inc.,  101  Fieldcrest 
Avenue,  Raritan  Plaza  III, 
Edison,  NJ  08837.  Job  Loc: 
Edison,  NJ. 


Sr.  Embedded  Software 
Engineer:  Arasor  Corp  in 
Mountain  View,  CA.  Dvlp  s/w 
for  communication  system. 
Master  deg  req. 
Fax  VP  (650)  314-1709  or 
email  jxiao@arasor.net  EOE. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

ITjcareers 

800-762-2977 


Software  Engineer  (Lake  Mary, 
Florida)  Perform  data  and  code 
analysis  utilizing  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  Provide  direct  support  for 
Sybase  SQL  server  problems. 
Provide  internal  support,  training 
functions,  research,  and  bug  verifi¬ 
cation.  Customer  and  staff  sup¬ 
port.  Travel  to  customer  sites. 
Must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  or 
foreign  degree  equivalent  in  com¬ 
puter  science,  computer  engi¬ 
neering  or  related  field  and  3 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  3  years  of  experience 
in  software  development  position. 
Experience  may  have  been 
obtained  concurrently  and  must 
include:  (i)  3  years  of  experience 
with  Sybase  or  MSSQL;  (ii)3 
years  of  experience  in  writing  and 
debugging  stored  procedures;  (iii) 
2  years  of  programming  experi¬ 
ence  with  Centura  (Gupta  SQL) 
or  Visual  Basic  or  Power  builder; 
and  (iv)  2  years  of  experience  in 
working  with  XML.  Will  accept 
any  suitable  combination  of  edu¬ 
cation,  training  or  experience. 
Resume  to:  M.  Kessinger, 
Harland  Financial  Solutions,  605 
Crescent  Executive  Court,  Ste 
600,  Lake  Mary,  Florida  32746. 


Project  Leader,  Systems 
Development  sought  by  Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals  Corporation  for 
the  East  Hanover,  NJ  office. 
Candidate  must  possess  a 
Master's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  2  years  experience 
in  the  design,  development,  and 
production  operations  of 
SIEBEL  applications  using  EIM, 
EAI,  PL/SQL,  ORACLE,  SIEBEL 
ePharma  applications  Respond 
to:  Arlene  O'Rourke,  Human 
Resources  Dept.,  Requisition 
#34524,  One  Health  Plaza, 
B104/1G38,  East  Hanover,  NJ 
07936.  Novartis  is  an  EOE 
Employer. 
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The  problem  is  we 
have  a  strategy  now 
for  net-centric  warfare  - 
everything  is  connected. 

ROBERT  LUCKY,  CHAIRMAN. 

DEFENSE  SCIENCE  BOARD  TASK  FORCE 


Continued  from  page  1 

POD  Report 

month  that  all  the  code  the 
DOD  procures  is  at  risk,  from 
business  software  to  so-called 
mission  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  war-fighting  efforts. 

“The  problem  is  we  have  a 
strategy  now  for  net-centric 
warfare  —  everything  is  con¬ 
nected.  And  if  the  adversary  is 
inside  your  network,  you  are 
totally  vulnerable,”  said  Lucky, 
who  is  an  independent  IT  con¬ 
sultant  and  engineer. 

The  private  sector  faces 
similar  threats  and  has  already 
begun  to  adopt  some  of  the 
practices  the  DSB  is  likely  to 
recommend  to  the  Pentagon, 
said  John  Pescatore,  an  in¬ 
formation  security  analyst  at 
Gartner  Inc.  The  same  risks 
also  apply  to  software  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  U.S.,  he  added. 

“This  is  a  major  concern,  but 
not  just  when  it  goes  offshore,” 
Pescatore  said.  He  called  the 
focus  on  offshore  developers 
“xenophobia”  but  said  the  soft¬ 
ware  security  concerns  raised 
by  the  DOD  should  serve  as  a 
useful  wake-up  call  for  all  or¬ 
ganizations  that  buy  software. 


Lucky  agreed  that  a  risk 
exists  with  U.S.-developed 
software  but  said  it  is  greater 
when  code  is  written  overseas. 
The  goal  for  users  should  be 
to  make  informed  trade-offs 
between  the  level  of  risk  and 
the  economics  of  developing 
software,  he  said.  For  example, 
malware  risks  could  be  greatly 
reduced  by  having  only  people 
with  U.S.  security  clearances 
write  software,  but  that  would 
boost  software  development 
costs  by  three  to  10  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lucky. 

The  DSB  task  force,  which 
was  commissioned  by  the 
Pentagon  in  October  2005,  has 
been  deliberating  in  secret. 
However,  its  report  will  be  un¬ 
classified  and  is  scheduled  to 
be  made  available  to  the  public 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Protective  Measures 

Lucky  declined  to  comment 
on  what  the  task  force  will 
recommend.  But  in  response 
to  industry  fears  he  said  that 
it  won’t  call  for  all  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  used  by  the  DOD  to  be 
developed  in  the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,  he  cited  the 
following  measures  as  worth¬ 
while  protective  steps: 


■  Requiring  peer  reviews  in 
which  multiple  programmers 
review  code  and  test  results. 
However,  that  increases  devel¬ 
opment  costs,  Lucky  noted. 

■  Running  scan  tools  that 
look  for  dangerous  code  hid¬ 
den  in  software.  “But  they’re 
imperfect,”  Lucky  said.  “They 
can’t  find  everything.” 

■  Enforcing  industry  stan¬ 
dards  that  can  contribute  to 
quality  software  code  —  for 
example,  the  Common  Crite¬ 
ria  standards,  officially  known 
as  ISO  15408,  for  evaluating 
information  security. 

“It’s  almost  an  insolvable 
problem  to  think  you  can 
find  all  the  possible  problems 
with  code,”  Lucky  said.  “What 
you  can  do,  though,  is  raise 
the  bar.  Through  inspection 
and  testing  and  so  forth,  you 
can  eliminate  a  certain  per¬ 


centage  of  problems.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  DOD 
said  it  couldn’t  comment  on 
the  upcoming  report  last  week. 
The  report  was  requested  by 
Kenneth  Krieg,  undersecre¬ 
tary  of  defense  for  acquisition, 
technology  and  logistics,  who 
wrote  in  a  memo  last  year 
that  the  DOD  needed  a  better 
understanding  of  how  much 
“foreign-influenced  software” 
is  embedded  in  its  systems  and 
the  risks  the  military  would 
face  if  code  were  compromised. 

Ira  Winkler,  author  of  the 
book  Spies  Among  Us  (Wiley, 
2005)  and  a  former  analyst  at 
the  National  Security  Agency, 
said  that  the  kinds  of  mea¬ 
sures  outlined  by  Lucky  may 
be  useful  but  that  there  is  a 
much  more  obvious  step. 

“If  there  is  one  line  of  code 
written  overseas,  that’s  one 
line  too  many,”  Winkler  said. 
“Developing  it  in  the  U.S.  is 
not  perfect,  but  we  are  talking 
about  an  exponential  increase 
in  risk  by  moving  it  overseas.” 

Winkler  said  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  typically  buys  sys¬ 
tems  that  bundle  the  hardware, 
an  operating  system,  a  data¬ 
base  and  other  components 
in  addition  to  the  application 
code.  “You  can  put  back  doors 
and  Trojans  in  any  layer  of 
that  environment,  not  just  in 
the  custom  code,”  he  warned. 

Indeed,  the  upcoming  report 
is  a  follow-on  to  one  released 
last  year  that  detailed  the  risks 
of  procuring  microchips  from 
foreign  suppliers.  The  DSB 
called  that  practice  “directly 
contrary  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  DOD”  and  wrote  that 
“opportunities  for  adversaries 
to  clandestinely  manipulate 
technology  used  in  critical  U.S. 


microelectronics  applications 
are  enormous  and  increasing.” 

However,  the  “buy  Ameri¬ 
can”  solution  isn’t  as  simple  as 
it  once  would  have  been.  With 
the  globalization  of  the  IT 
industry,  many  U.S.  software 
vendors  have  set  up  overseas 
operations,  and  many  have 
citizens  of  other  countries 
working  for  them  in  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  some  software 
is  based  on  integrated  sets  of 
components  that  are  devel¬ 
oped  in  different  countries 
and  would  be  difficult  to  tease 
apart  if  a  U.S.-only  procure¬ 
ment  policy  were  adopted. 

Phillip  Bond,  president  of 
the  Information  Technology 
Association  of  America,  said 
he  expects  the  DSB  task  force 
to  recommend  that  the  Penta¬ 
gon  assign  varying  risk  levels 
to  software,  with  different  pro¬ 
curement  rules  for  each  level. 

“The  danger  would  be  if  they 
deem  too  risky  most  com¬ 
mercial  software,  because  in 
almost  any  software,  there 
is  some  piece,  some  lines  of 
code,  written  somewhere  else 
around  the  world,”  he  said. 

Bond  said  the  ITAA  has 
commissioned  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International 
Studies  in  Washington  to  con¬ 
duct  its  own  examination  of  the 
risks  posed  by  overseas  soft¬ 
ware  development.  The  ITAA 
expects  that  study  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  about  the  same  time 
the  DSB  issues  its  report. 

Pescatore  recommended 
that  the  DOD  and  other  us¬ 
ers  deploy  tools  that  scan 
software  for  vulnerabilities 
and  perform  “fuzz”  testing,  in 
which  programs  are  deluged 
with  streams  of  random  data 
intended  to  evoke  every  pos¬ 
sible  response  they  can  make. 

But  no  single  measure  is 
likely  to  completely  safeguard 
software,  Lucky  cautioned. 
“There  are  very  clever  things 
that  can  be  done,”  he  said.  “And 
we’re  talking  about  complexity 
that  boggles  the  mind.  It’s  so 
enormous  that  no  one  can  truly 
understand  a  program  with  mil¬ 
lions  of  lines  of  source  code.”  > 


Simpler  IT  Approach  Needed,  Former  CIO  Says 


PAUL  STRASSMANN,  a  former 
Defense  Department  CIO  who  now 
is  an  adviser  to  its  Business  Trans¬ 
formation  Agency,  has  told  the  DOD 
that  it  could  help  solve  its  applica¬ 
tion  security  problems  by  simplifying 
and  standardizing  its  vast  portfolio 
of  IT  systems. 

Excluding  intelligence  and  war¬ 
fighting  systems  -  for  which  the 
figures  are  huge  but  classified  - 
the  DOD  currently  has  about  3,700 
systems,  including  174  supporting 
human  resources  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
alone,  according  to  Strassmann. 

Most  of  those  systems  have  been 
built  one  at  a  time,  he  said,  and 
most  have  their  own  communica¬ 
tions  and  access  methods,  inter¬ 
faces,  data  definitions  and  so  on. 

“The  opponent  has  every  incentive 


to  attack  us  electronically,  and  there 
are  at  least  3,700  points  of  vulner¬ 
ability  on  the  business  side,  and  very 
few  of  them  can  be  adequately  de¬ 
fended,’’  said  Strassmann,  who  also 
teaches  at  George  Mason  University. 

And  the  problem  just  keeps  grow¬ 
ing,  he  claimed.  Each  time  a  new  ap¬ 
plication  is  needed,  the  DOD  tends 
to  buy  yet  another  one-off  systems 
infrastructure  to  support  it,  and  up 
to  80%  of  all  the  code  may  be  for 
software  other  than  the  application 
itself,  Strassmann  said. 

“When  you  buy  all  those  pieces, 
you  can't  possibly  assure  yourself 
they  are  OK  -  particularly  when  the 
program  manager  is  rated  on  speed, 
completeness  and  cost,  and  securi¬ 
ty  doesn’t  show  up  as  a  measurable 
performance  indicator,”  he  said. 


Strassmann  has  recommended 
that  the  DOD  significantly  reduce 
the  number  of  systems  it  has.  The 
remaining  systems  could  affordably 
be  made  robust,  reliable  and  secure, 
he  said,  suggesting  that  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  by  deploying  a 
service-oriented  architecture.  Newiy 
developed  application  code  would 
sit  on  top  of  the  S0A. 

That  would  mean  the  military 
would  have  to  procure  only  the  code 
directly  associated  with  individual 
applications,  greatly  reducing  its 
costs  and  security  risks,  Strass¬ 
mann  said.  And,  he  noted,  it  would 
be  easier  to  protect  a  particularly 
sensitive  application  by  moving  its 
code  to  one  of  the  DOD’s  more  clas¬ 
sified  and  secure  networks. 

-GARY  ANTHES 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Disruptors 


IS  IT  FAIR  to  lump  a  whistleblower  in  with  the  people  he  blows 
the  whistle  on?  No,  and  I  was  wrong  to  give  that  impression 
when  I  wrote  recently  about  Kaiser  Permanente’s  problems  with 
its  multibillion-dollar  electronic  health  records  (EHR)  system 
.and  the  employee  who  raised  a  stink  about  it. 

Readers  pointed  out  that  Justen  Deal,  the  25-year-old  project  super¬ 
visor  who  e-mailed  a  memo  about  those  problems  to  180,000  Kaiser 
Permanente  employees,  shouldn’t  be  classed  with  CEO  George 
Halvorson  and  ex-CIO  Cliff  Dodd,  who  pushed  the  troubled  system 
and  now  face  a  financial  pit  and  questions  of  conflict  of  interest. 

They’re  right.  The  guy  who  spotlights  the  problem  is  disruptive 
—  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  who  caused  the  problem. 


And  as  Computerworld  reporter  Linda  Rosen- 
crance  has  learned,  the  EHR  system,  HealthCon- 
nect,  is  plenty  disruptive  on  its  own. 

A  Kaiser  IT  employee  sent  Rosencrance  a  722- 
page  internal  Kaiser  report  confirming  Deal’s 
claims  that  HealthConnect  continues  to  have 
outages  that  frustrate  users  and,  in  some  cases, 
compromise  patient  care. 

Kaiser  says  Deal  is  not  an  IT  staffer,  just  a  guy 
who  works  on  health  education  publications.  But 
IT  people  familiar  with  HealthConnect  say  the 
problems  Deal  cites  are  real  —  and  were  predict¬ 
ed  when  the  technology  for  HealthConnect  was 
originally  considered  and  rejected  by  Kaiser’s  IT 
organization. 

They  also  confirm  that  Halvorson  and  Dodd 
overrode  that  rejection  and  pushed  through  their 
technology  choice  for  the  system. 

And  no  one  disputes  that  within  a  week  of 
Deal’s  e-mail,  the  CIO  was  gone.  Kaiser  insists 
there’s  no  connection  between  the  two  events 
—  despite  the  suspicious  timing  and  the  lack  of 
any  other  explanation  for  the  sudden  departure. 

In  short,  Deal  isn’t  a  crank  or 
technically  naive.  He’s  a  credible 
whistleblower  throwing  a  spotlight 
on  genuine  problems. 

So  why  did  I  line  up  tech-savvy 
CEO  Halvorson,  tight-with-the-boss 
CIO  Dodd  and  whistleblower  Deal 
together,  suggesting  that  “these  peo¬ 
ple  have  brought  Kaiser  what  appear 
to  be  sweetheart  deals,  cover-ups 
and  damaging  publicity”  and  that 
“IT  needs  people  with  these  qualities. 

Not  these  people,  maybe,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  these  results”? 

If  you’re  a  manager,  you  already 
know  the  answer. 


Sweetheart  deals,  conflicts  of  interest,  cover- 
ups  —  these  create  problems. 

Whistleblowers  create  problems,  too.  In  fair¬ 
ness,  it’s  a  different  sort  of  problem,  arguably  a 
good  kind  of  problem.  Sometimes  it’s  impossible 
to  start  cleaning  up  a  mess  until  someone  stands 
up  and  loudly  declares  that  there  is  a  mess.  With¬ 
out  that  first  step,  the  mess  will  remain. 

But  the  result  is  still  disruptive.  It  shakes 
everything  up,  sucks  up  time  and  attention,  dis¬ 
tracts  us  from  the  productive  work  we  need  to  do. 

It’s  easy  to  say  that  we  don’t  want  people  who 
gin  up  sweetheart  deals  or  profit  from  conflicts 
of  interest  or  cover  up  wrongdoing. 

It’s  tougher  to  admit  that  we  don’t  really  want 
whistleblowers,  either. 

But  it’s  true.  We  don’t  want  the  problems  that 
spur  whistleblowers,  and  we  dread  the  chaos  that 
is  sure  to  follow  in  their  wake.  Whistleblowers 
are  inconvenient.  They  stir  up  trouble.  They’re  a 
pain  in  the  butt. 

And  when  they’re  needed,  they  truly  are 
needed. 

And  we  still  won’t  like  it.  That’s 
reality.  That’s  us. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  Kaiser. 
Yes,  without  HealthConnect’s 
problems,  there’d  be  no  need  for  a 
whistleblower  like  Justen  Deal.  And 
with  those  problems,  Deal’s  whistle¬ 
blowing  may  be  an  essential  step  in 
fixing  them. 

It’s  not  a  mess  he  created.  He 
doesn’t  deserve  to  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  with  those  who  did. 

But  it’s  still  an  ugly,  disruptive 
mess.  And  until  it’s  finally  cleaned 
up,  most  of  us  will  just  be  glad  we’re 
not  the  ones  taking  the  lumps. » 


FRANK  HAYES,  Computer- 
world’s  senior  news  columnist, 
has  covered  IT  for  more  than 
20  years.  Contact  him  at  frank. 
hayes@computerworld.com . 


If  at  First  You  Don’t  Succeed . . . 


Pilot  fish  at  a  games  company  is  testing  a  new  game 
and  takes  a  break  to  heat  up  a  chicken  pot  pie.  But 
after  returning  to  his  desk,  the  point-of- view  "camera” 
starts  to  twitch.  “Before  long,  the  camera  was  jerk¬ 
ing  left  and  right  every  three  seconds,"  fish  says.  He 
calls  over  the  project  lead,  who  tries  swapping  out 
the  controller.  No  luck.  “But  his  second  guess  was 
right  on  the  money,”  says  fish  “He  asked,  ‘Is  it  the 
chicken  pot  pie  sitting  on  the  mouse  cable?’  What?!? 
But  as  soon  as  I  moved  my  lunch  off  the  mouse 
cable,  the  camera  stopped  twitching.  How  many 
years  does  it  take  to  garner  the  wisdom  to  guess  that 
a  chicken  pot  ft  is  interfering  with  computer  input?” 


SHARK 

TANK* 


Not  Quite 

IT  manager 
pilot  fish  has 
to  track 
equipment 
scattered  across  the 
country,  so  he  creates 
a  spreadsheet  form  for 
local  managers  to  fill  in 
equipment  status.  When  3  from  the  company 


into  the  laptop 
and  install  the 
printer.  I  will 
leave  the  laptop 
on.  Printer  is 
next  to  the  laptop.” 


Hot  Stuff 

Pilot  fish  gets  a  call 


he  receives  the  files, 
fish  merges  them  into 
his  master  file  -  until  he 
gets  one  that’s  not  what 
he’s  looking  for.  Sighs 
fish,  “The  user  printed 
the  form,  wrote  the 
data  on  it,  scanned  the 
form,  inserted  it  in  the 
spreadsheet  and  sent 
the  file  to  me,  just  as  I 
requested. 


controller,  who  says 
his  monitor  is  making 
a  hissing  sound.  “He 
was  afraid  of  the  moni¬ 
tor  exploding  right  in 
front  of  him  while  he 
was  working,”  fish  says. 
“Upon  close  examina¬ 
tion,  I  noticed  that  his 
thermos  was  next  to  the 
monitor.  I  tightened  the 
thermos’s  top  and  the 
hissing  stopped.  He  was 
A  Bit  Too  Remote  very  grateful.” 

This  organization  uses 

remote-control  soft-  Hand-Cranked 

ware  to  install  programs  Exec  is  at  a  conference 
and  troubleshoot  users’  and  using  her  mobile 
PCs.  “This  allows  us  phone  to  check  e-mail, 

to  be  more  places  at  “At  a  break,  she’s 

scrolling  through  her 
in-box  with  the  thumb¬ 
wheel  so  fast  that  the 


once,  says  a  support 
pilot  fish  there.  “We 
help  our  users  with  ev¬ 


erything  -  maybe  a  little  thumbwheel  makes  a 
too  much.  We  received  ZZZzzzZZZzzz  noise,” 


a  help  desk  ticket  that 
read:  “I  am  working  at 
home  on  my  laptop  but 
cannot  install  my  print¬ 
er.  Info  I  received  says 
that  I  must  connect  the 
printer.  Please  remote 


says  a  pilot  fish  watch¬ 
ing.  “A  white-haired 
gentleman  leans  over 
to  her  and,  in  all  seri¬ 
ousness,  says,  ‘I  didn’t 


m 


know  you  had  to  wind 
up  those  things!' ' 


O  DON’T  WIND  UP  SHARKY.  Send  me  your  true  tale 
of  IT  life  at  sharky@computerworid.com.  You’ll  get 
a  stylish  Shark  shirt  if  I  use  it.  And  check  out  Sharky’s  blog, 
browse  the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home 
delivery  at  computerworld.com/sharky. 
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When  information 
comes  together, 
everybody  feels 
much  better. 


Information  lives  at  El  Camino  Hospital.  A  leading  California  medical  facility,  El  Camino  Hospital  received  the  highest  ranking  in 

■ . 

But  they  never  rest  in  their  mission  to  use  information  technology  to  help  them  improve  patient  care.  So  they  turned  to  EMC  to 

•  •  •  '  ■ 

tion  infrastructure  that  reduces  costs  and  provides  fast,  reliable  information  to  doctors  and  nurses.  So  everybody  feels  much  be 
EMC'  Velocity2  Partner  about  EMC  solutions  that  start  simple  and  stay  simple. 

Read  the  El  Camino  Hospital  profile  at  www.EMC.com/EtCamino  or  call  866-796-6369  to  learn  more. 

EMC?,  EMC,  and  where  information  lives  are  registered  trademarks  of  EMC  Corporation.  ©  Copyright  200b.  2006  EMC  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  ;  •  ; 


Your  information  is  your  business. 

So, 
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YES 

TESTEO  6 
APPROVED 


Novell 


CA  ARCserve’  Backup. 

A  loss  of  information  is  a  loss  of  business.  But  with  the  multi-award  winning  CA  ARCserve  Backup 
solution,  your  business-critical  data  is  easily  protected  and  accessible.  That's  because  it  simplifies  the 
process  of  backup  and  recovery  by  providing  automated  backup  policies  across  multiple  environments. 

According  to  an  independent  study,  CA  ARCserve  Backup  is  the  fastest  backup  solution  on  the  market. 
It  even  wins  for  ease  of  use  and  can  be  installed  within  minutes.  And  it  automatically  encrypts  and 
scans  data  for  viruses  prior  to  backup  -  at  no  extra  cost  -  making  it  the  most  secure  solution  out  of 
the  box.  This  means  CA  ARCserve  Backup  can  help  automate  the  management  and  protection  of  your 
storage  environment,  so  you  can  focus  on  achieving  greater  business  value. 


Find  out  more  about  ARCserve  Backup  and  download  the  free  product 
trial  at  ca.com/backup 


ca 


CA  ARCserve  Backup 


Comprehensive  data  protection 
Backup,  restore  and  recovery 
Supports  any  storage  environment 
Broad  platform  and  application  support 
World-class,  24/7  customer  support 


Transforming 
IT  Management 


To  view  the  independent  study,  go  to  ca.com/backup 
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